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CHASE OR DEFEAT. 


7 great majority of the Democratic party desire 

the nomination of Mr. Chase. No dispassionate 
observer can doubt this who has studied public opin- 
ion and weighed its various expressions. Since the 
name of the Chief-Justice was first mentioned in con- 
nection with the subject the desire that he should be 
the candidate of the National Convention has grown 
stronger and stronger, and has now assumed propor- 
tions which it will be extremely hazardous to disre- 
gard. Should Mr. Chase not receive the nomination 
there will undoubtedly be a wide-spread feeling of 
anger and disappointment in the Democratic ranks 
throughout the country, and a corresponding feeling 
of relief and joy in those of their opponents. Never- 
theless, and although it is almost as certain as that 
the sun will continue to shine that no other Demo- 
cratic candidate can possibly be elected, the “ mana- 
gers” of the party are deliberately preparing to ig- 
nore the popular sentiment and to ensure defeat by 
another nomination. The motives for this course are 
very simple, and we must add, in our own opinion, 
very foolish. The managers put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. Chase with a view to negotiate 
terms, asked too much, were refused, and thereupon 
resolved to abandon the idea of his nomination. 
Partly the result of pique, partly that of the exertions 
of friends of other aspirants, this hasty and ill-consi- 
dered resolution bids fair to make the election of Gen- 
eral Grant positively certain. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread, but the Democratic party will forego 
even a crust for an indefinite period through this 
short-sighted policy of their leaders. 

Strong partisans almost invariably overrate the 
strength of their party and count too much on its 
prospective achievements. There are Democrats who 
actually believe at this moment that Mr. Pendleton 
can be elected, a contingency which, judging from 
present probabilities, is about as likely as that a grand 
opera will be established next season at Terra del 
Fuego. If there ever was safety in a political fore- 
cast it is safe to say that no candidate of the July Con- 
vention can by the remotest chance be elected unless 
that candidate be the Chief-Justice. It was naturai 
that the platform negotiators should have been cha- 
grined to find or to infer that Mr. Chase was of this 
belief, and that he was therefore, as might easily be 
supposed, less pliable than he otherwise would have 
been ; but the salvation of a great party, or, as that 
party would have it, ot a great country, ought not to 
be imperiled for a question of punctilio ; and, practi- 
cally speaking, the point at issue seems to have been 
nothing more. The Democrats probably can elect 
Mr. Chase ; they certainly cannot elect any one else. 
Unless, then, objections of principle are insuperable, 
the path of wisdom is perfectly obvious. It is equally 
clear, however, that on nearly all essential questions 
the Chief-Justice and the mass fot the Democratic 
party can work in hearty accord. Whatever the differ- 
ences of opinion may be respecting particular meas- 
ures, the election of a Republican President is unlike- 
ly to be favorable to Democratic wishes, while a Re- 
publican defeat would, on general principles, neces- 
sarily be so. No advantage can be gained by fighting 
a battle for strategical points which are of no practi- 
cal value, and under leadership which ensures de- 
feat. A repetition of the McClellan campaign of 1864 
would now be all but ruinous to the Democratic party, 
and it is precisely such a campaign that its misguided 
leaders seem bent upon arranging and carrying out. 

We lately pointed out the value, in this conjuncture, 
of the advice and wishes of foes. The dismay and 
disgust with which the proposal to nominate Mr. 
Chase was received by men whose hearts are set on 
the election of General Grant, and who loathe the 
very idea of a Democratic victory, were full of instruc- 
tion. None better knew than these men that the 
Chief-Justice would draw an immense strength from 


the moderate Republicans who, with any other Demo- 
cratic nomination, would, of course, vote for Grant. 
The highest representative of the /aw of the land as 
arrayed against the embodiment of force; the asser- 
tion of the Constitution as against revolution—of the 
legitimate civil power as against arbitrary military 
rule ; would at this period have attractions practically 
irresistible. General Grant is not a Cesar or a Napo- 
leon to fascinate and sway the million by personal 
magnetism. He is a man essentially commonplace, 
representative, not individual, totally unattractive to 
the popular imagination, and only formidable in peace 
as in war when, through accidental circumstances 
rather than individual qualities, he is backed by great 
numbers. Such as he is, however, he will be the next 
President of the United States, save through a con- 
tingency which seems to be growing less and less proba- 
ble. There seems now little chance, with the powerful 
hostile element marshalled against the proposal, that 
the July Convention can be brought to nominate 
Mr. Chase. Should they refuse to do so, however, it 
is by no means impossible that the Chief-Justice may 
receive another and an independent nomination ; in 
which case elements of uncertainty will be brought 
into the whole canvass very difficult of present esti- 
mation. The best thing that could happen to the 
Democrats at this time would be that a pressure 
should be exerted upon the delegates from the ranks 
of their party so strong as to overpower the resistance 
of the trading and dissatisfied leaders who failed to 
agree with Mr. Chase and thus to compel his nomina- 
tion in spite of them. It will certainly constitute a 
great misfortune for the Democratic party if the noto- 
rious and eager wish of the bulk of its members 
should be set aside for trivial or personal considera- 
tions, or for the sake of abstract principles which, 
however important in theory, are destined, in the 
coming contest, to have little practical value. 








THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
ROM official despatches received at London we 
learn that the conquest of the three great Khanats 
in Central Asia, begun under Nicholas in 1838, has just 
been completed under Alexander, his heir and suc- 
cessor. Instead of having met with a reverse—as the 
Cable announced here the other day—the Russian 
arms seem to have achieved a victory quite as decisive 
in its way as that of the Englishin Abyssinia. Within 
thirty years Russia has, therefore, absorbed in the 





its commander, General Perowsky, took first fort Ak« 
Meshed, now called after him, and then Tashkend. 
To keep open his communications a fortified post was 
established on the banks of the river, a precaution 
whose wisdom speedily became apparent. Instead of 
being able to push on to the Khanats, Perowsky found 
his hands full in holding his ground against the Kir- 
gises of the northeast. A single fanatical chieftain, 
Izet-Kutebar, kept the Russian force at bay for a num- 
ber of years. Diplomacy succeeded at last, in 1858, 
in persuading this stubborn nomad to submit to the 
Czar’s authority, and from that period may be said to 
date the rapid progress of his arms, which finally ex- 
cited so much uneasiness that Prince Gortschakoff 
found it expedient to publish his famous circular note 
of November 21, 1864. But though the European 
cabinets were content to accept the assurances that 
Russia “had now reached with geographical exacti- 
tude the point where both her interests and consider- 
ations of state policy commanded her to halt,” the 
Asiatic diplomatists were not satisfied with them. 
They knew too well that Tashkend had not been oc- 
cupied merely as a strategical position (for the com- 
munication with Orenburg and Semipalatinskaja could 
not be depended on), but as a base for further aggres- 
sions. Mozaffar, the Emir of Bokhara, clearly foresaw 
the danger and sought to meet it in time. As the 
chief of the “holy city,” and in accordance with his 
sovereign claims, he demanded the evacuation of the 
Khokand territory. General Tscheremajeff, Pe- 
rowsky’s successor, fancied he discovered in the sud- 
den energy of the emir the evidences of British in- 
trigues. To gain time he sent Col. Struvé, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer of that name, to Bokhara. 
Mozaffar ordered the envoy and his three attendants 
to be imprisoned. Though ill prepared to assume 
the offensive, Tscheremajeff immediately resolved on 
hostilities. He crossed the Jaxartes at Djinaz on the 
15th day of February, 1866, and marched on Samar- 
kand. The expedition failed. The climate and the 
scarcity of water compelled the Russians to return 
when within three days’ distance of Samarkand. This 
failure cost Tscheremajeff his command. His suc- 
cessor, Romanowsky, was destined to do better. In 
the month of May of the same year he embarked his 
corps on transports and ascended the Jaxartes to 
Djinaz. Landing with about 1,500 infantry, 500 Cos- 
sacks, and 20 field pieces, he took up position in the 
plain of Irdshar, not far from Tashkend. Mozaffar 
engaged him there with 5,000 regulars and 35,000 





very heart of the continent an area of no less than 
800,000 square miles, for it is exactly that long ago 
since she first invaded the north-western of these 
Khanats, Khiva—a carefully canalized, well-cultivated 
oasis on both sides of the Oxus (Aum Darja), inhab- 
ited by industrious, trading, and, at the same time, 
warlike tribes, whose subjection was indispensable to 
the power that aspired to control the communication 
between the Caspian and the Aral seas. Under these 
circumstances it may, perhaps, be interesting to take 
a rapid survey of what is authentically known of the 
history of these eventful three decades. 

In relation to the first expedition our information is 
very limited. It was, however, a failure, and led to 
an entire change in the programme originally adopted 
by the military authorities at St. Petersburg. They 
discovered what experience was ultimately to demon- 
strate as correct, namely, that Turkestan, or independ- 
ent Tartary, would have to be conquered before it was 
safe to advance south and west. To reach the Oxus 
by a circuitous route and to make the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darja) the base of future operations, became natu- 
rally the first consideration. The reasons for pre- 
ferring this route were many and important. The 
Jaxartes possesses the advantage of being navigable, 
which the Oxus, a river that emptied once into the 
Caspian but now mingles its waters with the Aral sea, 
lacks. Then the latter changes its channel every sea- 
son, while its bed is so full of sand that even the 
smallest vessels are obliged to navigate its tortuous 
course with the greatest circumspection and care. On 





the other hand, the Jaxartes is of sufficient depth to 
float with ease the largest transports. Another argu- 
ment in favor of the longer route was the friendly dis- 
position of the Khokands in the northwest, whose in- 





to Russia. The consequence was that the second ex- 
pedition sailed up the Jaxartes in two steamers and 


cessant feuds with Khiva and Bokhara were no secret | 


Kirgises, but was defeated. The emir lost all his ar- 
tillery, and escaped only with a couple of thousand 
horsemen from the battle-ground. Khadjent, the 
strongest place in the Khanat, and a city of great im- 
portance, because five of the principal caravan routes 
there intersect each other, was taken toward the close 
of the month. Romanowsky then went south and 
overran the country as far as Djizzag, some three 
days’ march from Samarkand, the birthplace of Timour 
and the ancient capital of central Asia. 

Here our knowledge of the details of Russia’s mili- 
tary operations in the great Khanats ends, but our 
readers will probably recollect that we recently called 
attention in Zhe Round Table to the danger which 
threatens England in that part of the world. Though 
rumors of the reduction of Khiva, followed by others 
about the conquest of Kokhand in the northwest, as 
well as of the war with Bokhara, have reached us by 
way of India, we had not anticipated to hear that the 
Czar would. succeed so soon and so completely as the 
last news indicates. Religiously and politically con- 
sidered, the fall of Bokhara, its capital, and the death 
of its emir, are events of the highest historical sig- 
nificance. They ensure not only the triumph of the 
double cross over the crescent in Central Asia, but 
leave a mere strip of Afghan territory between Russia 
and British India. Perhaps we cannot close this pa- 
per more fitly than by saying a few words in relation 
to a book, lately published at London, by Mr. Ar- 
minius Vambéry, designed to supplement his larger 
work, Zravels in Central Asia, reprinted some years 
ago in this country. It consists of a series of articles 
contributed by this distinguished Eastern traveller to 
different leading periodicals and newspapers, in which 
he once more warns England to beware of Russia’s 
designs on India. He reiterates there more emphati- 
cally and circumstantially his previous _ssertions, that 








this peril is underrated by British statesmen and diplo- 
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matists ; that they know little of Asiatic politics ; that 
their ignorance or indifference is virtually paving the 
road for the Cossacks into Hindostan. He shows that 
as so6n as Russia has absorbed the three great Kha- 
nats, and a department of Bokhara under a Muscovite 
governor adjoins the Oxus—which has now actually 
come to pass—she will ally herself with Afghanistan. 
The barrier of the Hindoo-Kush he considers no serious 
obstacle, for there are many passes through which 
Russia can pour her hordes into the Punjaub. Eng- 
land, deprived of her extensive Indian possessions, a 
school for her soldiers, a provision for her younger 
sons, and excluded from her most extensive and lucra- 
tive market, must gradually decline like some of the 
mighty empires of antiquity, which survive rather in 
tradition than history. The catastrophe, he says, can 
only be averted if England will at once assume the 
initiative in Afghanistan, shake off her former Jethar- 
gy, extend her diplomatic outposts in Central Asia, 
and meet intrigue with intrigue. 

But the course which Vambéry could not persuade 
the imperial authorities to adopt the Bombay despatch- 
es certainly will. Disraeli, the author of the paradox 
that England is an Asiatic not a European power, 
must fully appreciate the value of India to the welfare, 
if not the very existence, of the empire. Without the 
private fortunes constantly being accumulated in that 
transmarine dependency, the British aristocracy would 
soon lose its social and political influence in the state. 
In spite of landed property, laws of entail and primo- 

‘ geniture, that class would become impoverished and 
succumb to the rivalry of the wealthy tradesmen were 
it not that its younger branches have such a splendid 
opening in India. It is a popular saying that it takes 
seven years to make a man rich in the colony with the 
proper government influence to help him. Macaulay 
went out with that understanding, and returned at the 
end of seven years with enough to support the digni- 
ty of the peerage. In addition to this, four-fifths of the 
Indian budget of £45,000,000 is devoted to the support 
of the native government, administered exclusively by 
British officers, judges, lawyers,etc.,whilethe remaining 
one-fifth, which is expended in public improvements, 
passes directly and indirectly into the hands of British 
engineers, contractors, speculators, agents, and adven- 
turers. The almost fabulous treasures of the Orient, 
familiar to us from fairy tales and nabob stories, are no 
fiction, though to see them we must go to the banks of 
the Thames and not look for them on the shores of 
the Ganges. In other words, the wealth of India is 
concentrated in Great Britain. 

With such vast interests at stake it is inconceivable 
that England can abstain any longer from adopting an 
entirely different policy in Asia, and we expect soon 
to hear of an Afghanistan expedition. 








HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW. 


T is curious to observe how, with the increase of 
population and luxury, democratic theories respect- 
ing universal equality are traversed and overturned by 
social usages. Dwellers in our great cities, whatever 
their political convictions, cannot fail to see that the 
powerful tendency of the time is to create and intens- 
ify those class distinctions which, ationally speaking, 
we affect to repudiate and dispense with. What is the 
meaning of this antagonism between theory and prac- 
tice, and to what will it conduct us? The question is 
a grave and wide one, and its difficulties will sooner or 
later demand our most anxious attention. To realize 
the force of the tendency referred to we have but to 
glance at a few of the signs or straws that indicate the 
direction of the current; remembering, meanwhile, 
that to take in its full significance our survey should 
include something more than the immediate present 
or the immediate past. If we would look forward 
twenty years we must look back twenty years, and 
so on; since, otherwise, we are in danger of fall- 
ing into the common habit of supposing that 
particular things which may be the subject of en- 
quiry are now pretty much what they have been and 
will be hereafter pretty much what they now are. We 
have assumed that the tendency of the time is to cre- 
ate and intensify class distinctions, which, however, are 
thoroughly foreign to the genius of our institutions. 
This tendency may be regarded either as a curious 
paradox or a threatening anomaly. We may be in a 
better position to judge the comparative accuracy of 




















these different points of view after enumerating some 
of the symptoms. 

In the first place, then, what is called “republican 
simplicity ” of life is in the great cities of the United 
States fast disappearing. Twenty years ago servants 
in livery were unknown ; they are now rapidly getting 
to be thought indispensable to households of good 
position. The interior decoration of dwellings, the 
furniture and plate, in a thousand houses of the me- 
tropolis are now such as would have been thought 
ostentatious, extravagant, and decidedly anti-demo- 
cratic a quarter of a century ago. In costume the 
relative change is almost as strongly marked and the 
tendency nearly as unequivocal. Not long back every- 
body dressed like everybody else sometimes—that is 
to say, the poorer classes were able on occasion to 
wear the black clothes or silk dresses than which 
none better were ever worn by the rich. But the wife 
of one of our millionaires now goes out to dinner, to 
a ball, or to the opera in attire which no one of humble 
means could possibly afford. There can be no emu- 
lation here, therefore, and the distinction of class is 
thus plainly established. Meanwhile, the number of 
very poor dwellings or tenements and the number of 
very ill-dressed people is proportionably augmented. 
One might almost say that for every magnificent man- 
sion erected in fashionable quarters there are half-a- 
dozen new buildings run up as tenements for the 
needy, and that for every fresh outfit of moires and 
laces and velvets there are twenty more women to be 
dressed in sordid prints. A score of years or there- 
abouts ago it was the constant remark of foreigners 
that they could not distinguish one kind of American 
from another. A man might be a great lawyer ora 
“high-toned ” expressman, a linen draper, a “ gentle- 
manly ” tavern-keeper, or a “ boss” carpenter ; there 
was nothing in particular about him to show that he 
was either the one or the other. A woman might be 
the schoolmistress, the wife of a laborer or of the 
governor, or, possibly, your laundress. It is one of 
the most decisive indications of the great change that 
is coming over American society that this particular 
characteristic is fast disappearing. More and more 
exactly can we discern, as time goes on, who and 
what people are by their dress, their manners, and 
their speech. There are more very rich and more 
very poor, more very well-bred and more very ill-bred. 
In a word, the accumulation of wealth, the growth of 
population, and certain reactive agencies, to be dis- 
cussed hereafter, are shaping and bringing about re- 
sults which are highly antagonistic to, if not absolutely 
incompatible with, our political system. 

The pressure of numbers and the diversities of 
tastes, sympathies, and occupations are bringing about 
an exclusivism which isanything but democratic and 
which manifests itself in many different ways. Look, 
for example, at the aristocratic Club House at Jerome 
Park. It is for the favored few. The mass of the 
public may truly enjoy the sport ; but from remote and 
less desirable places, securely railed off, and guarded 
at every egress by vigilant policemen to prevent in- 
trusion on the choicer precincts reserved for members 
of the Club, their ladies and friends. And why not? 
it is asked. The Ciub pay for their privileges, the 
Park was designed primarily for their own amusement 
and the accommodation of the public was a secondary 
consideration. The public may come if they choose, 
or stay away. The Club does not oblige the public to 
gaze from ah envious distance upon the forbidden joys 
they may not share. All thisis, of course, true and 
obvious enough. But twenty years ago such arrange- 
ments could not thus peaceably have been carried into 
effect, and Jerome Park therefore supplies a strong in- 
stance or symptom of the tendency we are discussing. 
The same is true in a greater or lesser degree of nu- 
merous other clubs, with this important difference: 
that at Jerome Park the distinction between the few 
and the many is brought deliberately and sharply before 
the public eye. The exclusiveness of other clubs is, 
for manifest reasons, less salient and palpable, and 
therefore does not constitute so unequivocal a chal- 
lenge to the democratic spirit. That sucha challenge 
should be so quietly received is either a proof of the 
readiness of the people to tolerate the outward marks 
of class distinction or of their persuasion that they are 
utterly powerless to prevent them. ‘ 

It is perhaps natural, under existing circumstances, 
that democratic self-assertion should manifest itself 


in other ways. There is an uneasy feeling among the 
masses that certain ideas of caste are growing up in 
the community unfavorable to popular prejudices and 
to the favorite dogma of universal equality. The peg- 
ple do not hoot and curse at the Club House when 
they go to Jerome Park, do not try to tear down the 
enclosures nor otherwise to signify their disapproba- 
tion, for a variety of reasons. They are interested 
in the racing, the police force is very strong, and, after 
all, theaccommodation for the public at large is as good 
as at any other race-course elsewhere. But the un- 
easy feeling we refer to crops out at other times and 
under other circumstances. It is particularly strong— 
for reasons we need not pause to explain—among 
immigrants of free-thinking tendencies from con- 
tinental Europe, and often appears upon contact with 
well-dressed people, who may be, cr who may be sup- 
posed to fancy themselves to be, of the “ better class- 
es.” Those who travel by the city rail-cars will read- 
ily understand and confirm this. They will bear wit- 
ness that a general disposition exists among the poorer 
people to crowd and annoy—so far as they can without 
direct violence—clean, well-dressed, or presumably 
fastidious persons who come among them. If adiffer- 
ence of any kind arises between what, for convenience’ 
sake, we may be permitted to call a gentleman and a 
member of the laboring or artisan classes, a disposi- 
tion is almost invariably evinced by the bystanders to 
make common cause against the pretentious enemy. 
There has been so much collision of this kind of late 
as to show that there must soon be, however it may be 
managed, two sorts of cars, with a difference of price. 
The general drift of thought in the minds of the immi- 
grants we have mentioned seems to be something like 
this: They were assured in Germany that in the 
United States there existed absolute and universal 
equality. They arrive at New York, let us say, and 
find the difference between rich and poor as strongly 
defined as at home. They see splendid palaces and 
wretched tenements. They see sumptuous carriages, 
costly clothing, luxurious food, in none of which they 
can share. They see clubs and opera houses to which 
they may not enter. They see men of their own nation, 
in numbers, contentedly wearing badges of servitude. 
All this is a sad disappointment, and is resented ac- 
cordingly. We have heard newly-arrived Germans 
talk in New York street-cars about the rich and well- 
dressed very much as the cavazlle of Paris talked at 
the beginning of the French Revolution. This 
sounds strangely enough, but it is true, and bespeaks 
the existence of incoming elements of antagonism and 
discontent which others are already on the ground to 
sympathize with and strengthen. No doubt the com- 
mon possession of the suffrage tends to prevent any 
considerable or imminent dangers from springing from 
such sources, and we must remember that the latter 
are mainly restricted to dense populations ; still, the 
disposition to what we may call red republicanism as 
opposed to distinctions of class, being rife at the cen- 
tres, may reasonably be expected to spread and to 
become very difficult to manage in the future. 

On the other hand, the tendency of the rich and 
influential to form into combinations which on the 
whole are unfavorable to the interests, the pride, and 
the aspirations of the populace is even more unmis- 
takable, and with the accumulation of capital promises 
to go to greater and greater lengths. It has been said 
that the instincts of the English race, strong as they 
may be for freedom, have also a decided bias toward 
aristocracy, and it must be confessed that, as fortunes 
grow and leisure increases, there is not a little in 
this country which goes to corroborate the statement. 
It is plain that the mere fact of our calling the United 
States a republic does not ensure the continuance 
as they grow older of any marked difference in the 
social conditions and contrasts of our great cities 
from those of monarchical or imperial Europe. At 


do not promise, as regards economy, cleanliness, 
public convenience, or upright administration, to be 
signally in our favor. The burdens imposed through 
the necessities of the war may, to be sure, place us at 
temporary disadvantage for purposes of comparison ; 
yet, with liberal allowance for this and other drawbacks, 
it can scarcely be maintained that the structure of our 
national government ensures exceptionally good gov- 
ernment in densely populated towns, whatever it may 





do for the country at large. If we are candid, we 


least, if differences there are or are likely to be, they’ 
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must acknowledge that theoretical superiority is 
accompanied in such localities by practical evils for 


whose alleviation no trustworthy remedies have yet | 


been devised ; and that distinctions and antagonisms 
of class are steadily increasing in number and degree. 

To boast, then, of the superior excellence of 
republican institutions, as illustrated by their practical 
working in a city of the growing characteristics of 
New York, is to confuse alike language and thought. 
Universal suffrage may here be a safety-valve, but it 
is clearly not a panacea. The situation is the product 
of material circumstances which democracy is ap- 
parently without force either to prevent or to per- 
petuate. It may be said that if social inequalities are 
inevitable, political equality is still compatible with 
them; but it remains to be seen how far this assumed 
reconciliation can assure other then merely speculative 
or theoretical results. The virtue or firmness of the 
whole people may prevent the spread of tendencies 
which at present are probably restricted to anomalous 





localities ; but there is much around us to give 
strength to the hypothesis that we are now experiencing 
what, with all the qualifications due to peculiar 
conditions, must be considered a reaction from 
extreme democratic opinions. The dogma of uni- 
versal equality is contradicted by facts which theory 
cannot refute ; and we shall be fortunate if the noble, 
the beneficent, and truly progressive elements of our 
system do not suffer in the recoil against visionary 


* and impracticable ideas with which they have been 


associated. 








OLD MAIDS. 


MONG the characteristics which, according to 
the Psalmist, entitle a man to be called blessed 
is this: “He sitteth not in the seat of the scornful.” 
Turning to the Douay version of the Scriptures we 
read, “sitteth not in the seat of pestilence.” Scorn 
could scarcely have abetter synonym. It would seem 
that in those ancient days the scorner was an excep- 
tional person, and had a bench to himself in some iso- 
lated balcony, whence he could overlook the stage of 
life. We have changed all that, and the Mephisto- 
phelean progeny now occupy very nearly the whole am- 
phitheatre. Itis true, scorn, like the pestilence, has its 
uses. On the stage of life there is many a white- 
feathered boaster, many a bombastic idiot, many a silken 
villain, many a sanctimonious hypocrite, who might 
well be hissed off the boards ; but how contrary to 
every sentiment of charity and of justice it is that that 
“slow, unmoving finger” should be pointed at those 
whose very nickname is so full of pathetic bitterness, 
and whose first claim on one’s notice is a claim on 
one’s sympathy. Yet mark what sympathy the chiv- 
alry of the day accords! While the villain and the 
boaster strut triumphantly through their parts, the 
shrinking, defenceless figure that strives to glide past 
unseen calls down the hisses and laughter of the 
house. “Anxious and aimless” are words of significance 
so dreary that one might expect that a man possessed 
of a spark of generous feeling, or a woman with a drop 
of the milk of human kindness in her heart, would be 
touched at least into silence. But no; in public and 
in private, in speech and in action, the man, misnamed 
gentle, has his gibe at the sisterhood ; and the young 
maiden, all smiles and blushes, the matron with her 
baby at her breast, and the old woman with her 
crown of silver hair, all lend their merriest laugh to 
the jest. Perhaps the victim herself, too proud to 
seem hurt or angry, may join in the sport; but, be 
sure, she gives but a “green laugh.” She knows well 
that the pain of being denied the sweetest happiness 
that earth can give is the only pain for which the 
world has no respect. 

Let us look at the position of the old maid, and try 
to find wherein the joke of itlies. It is probable that 
of women who have never had a desire or willingness 
to marry, who would always and under all circum- 
stances prefer a single life, the number is very small ; 
but there can be no doubt that such women do exist; 
and they regard with a lofty and uncomprehending 
displeasure the ribald mirth which their condition 
excites. Ofthe large number remaining, how various 
are the causes which have determined their fate in 
life: opportunity wasted or wanting, devotion to 
parents or invalid relatives, a sacred fidelity to some 
disappointed passion, a sensitive delicacy which, hav- 
ing missed the power to win a congenial companion, 
cannot consent to prostitute itself to one unloved. 
The causes are legion. Plainly, neither wit, beauty, 
nor virtue is necessary to the woman who would 
marry. We frequently see married ladies who are 





ugly or shallow ; and the light woman seldom fails to 
win a husband. Neither is it needful to have been 
sought. We have all known matches where the men 
have succumbed to a persistent courtship on the part of 
the women. Audacity does a great deal, particularly 
when accompanied by address. Many an old maid is 
the victim of her own delicacy or of a too exclusive 
reading of the romances of chivalry. But whatever 
the cause may be, here is an army of women who 
were made to give and receive love, to feel the arms 
of children about their necks, to see beings of their 
own flesh and blood growing up about them, waxing as 
they wane, yet who are doomed to perpetual loneli- 
ness and sterility, denied the crown of womanhood, 
fated to perish and be forgotten. Pitiable it may be, 
but scarcely laughable. What shall they do with all 
the hoarded sweetnesses which were to have welcomed 
the husband and taught the babe? what with the words 
of cheer and counsel which were to have strength- 
ened and encouraged those loved ones? where shall 
they employ all the little innocent feminine wiles with 
which they would have embellished home ? where ex- 





ercise that gentle authority which is the prerogative of 
the matron? Whom can they be proud of? How 
shall they get free breath when all these clinging ten- 
drils, whose nature it is to grow outward, are turned 
back upon the heart? Ofcourse the old maid per- 
ceives that many of her married friends do not lead envi- 
able lives ; but she regrets not what is, but what might 
be, what Gop méant should be. Moreover, reason 
and philosophize as she may, she cannot forget that 
the Mother of Sorrows was also the Mother of Love. 

Of course the answer to all these questions is ready. 
There is the Sunday-school, the Dorcas society, the 
poor sick and the sick poor, the convent, the prison, 
the school-room, all inviting the old maid to become a 
ministering angel or a premature saint. Let her util- 
ize her fascinations in reforming drunken Patrick and 
thieving little Biddy ; let her take her soft hands and 
softer voice to the hospital; let her go and teach 
Sambo how to spell freedom; but in each of these 
situations let her not forget that we shall still find 
something irresistibly comical about her. Dear self- 
sufficient preacher, go sell all that thou hast and give 
it to the poor, and see how thou likest it thyself. 
Such devotion is very fine in books and in sermons 
and very noble in real life, but it is not easy to prac- 
tise. The world has not, even in its churches, an 
embarras du richesse in such virtue. These charita- 
ble duties are very well for the salt of life, but a life 
all salt must be very bitter. We know that in the end 
the spinsters must drop, sighing, into their social rag- 
bags, play that their hearts are fed, and dry up and 
starve with as much decorum as may be—possibly with 
an excess of decorum, there being such a vacuum to 
fill; but is it so altogether ludicrous? True, one 
does hate to see pathos spelt with a B, and one can- 
not help wishing that some “dear unmarried aunt” 
would not “ train that wintry curl to such a springlike 
flow.” But where so much is involved, what wonder 
if the party most interested cannot readily acknowl- 
edge that the time for hopes is past? Consider what 
the old maid sees herself losing all that she seems to 
have been created for, except Heaven. Do you 
laugh when a drowning man catches at straws? 

The merchant clings to his fortune; he turns pale 
in the hour of its peril; he practises many a deceit to 
hide its danger; he becomes melancholy, perhaps 
insane, possibly a suicide, at its loss; and no one 
laughs nor wonders, for a lost fortune may be regained. 
But lost youth never returns; and to a woman 
growth means love, and love is more precious than 
gold. A blush, the turn of a curl, the grace of a step, 
may be the threads by which she draws to her the 
argosy of her life, for such frail things have power ; what 
wonder if she sometimes casts her foolish line and 
makes a scarcely self-deluding feint that it is not yet 
too late. Her heart is so full and fresh that it is hard 
to believe her cheek to be thin and worn. Consider, 
too, that when the last thread parts and she wakes to 
find herself standing clone upon the barren sands of 
life, she must not cry out, must not murmur that she is 
to go through life unloved, must not envy “the happy 
mother of children,” but must be ashamed of the 
nature that Gop has given her. 

Is silence too great a boon to ask for this, when 
sympathy is given to lesser griefs? But silence is 
not accorded. What is death to her is sport to the 
world ; and, of all the golden tongues that speak, not 
one has been found to cry shame upon a mocking 
which is at once presumptuous, unjust, and vulgar. 
“ Anxious and aimless” is the byword of the sensual- 
ist who believes that 

‘** A woman ripens like a peach, 





In the cheeks chiefly ;” 





and of the woman worthy to be the subject of sucha 
creed. Anxious ? yes; for with all the weakness and 
timidity natural to woman, she yet must face the 
world to earn her own bread ; anxious at thought of 
the long»years which will hold her homeless, depend- 
ent on the caprice of any at whose fireside she may 
beg leave to sit while they shall choose ; anxious at 
thought of the sickness that may at any time prostrate 
her, of the death-bed grudgingly tended; anxious even 
at thought of what may be done with the poor, de- 
serted body which, having been untouched by love, 
she would fain have kept sacred from all other touch. 
Aimless ? yes ! for life offers her nothing but bread. 

We do not speak of those who have wealth, the pro- 
tection of friends, and leisure for intellectual cultiva- 
tion ; they are the exceptions. Preachers often dwell 
upon the thought that at the last day there will be a 
great and terrible exposure of hidden sin. Doubtless 
they are right ; we have the Gospel forit. But we be- 
lieve that these shameful revelations will not be more 
astonishing than that other unveiling which shall dis- 
play hidden sufferings heroically borne, deeds of self- 
sacrifice never noted nor appreciated on earth, loves 
deep and tender spilt like water upon sand, and strug- 
gles with, and victories over, temptation on which the 
eyes of all Heaven may have bent, luminous with 
praise and tender pity! And of all this manifestation 
of what the human heart can do and bear in silence, 
no class will claim a greater share than that which the 
chivalry of the age flouts with unmanly sarcasm as 
“anxious and aimless.” 


THE SPRING MEETING. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

F all the amusements which Fashion has conse- 

crated racing is perhaps the one whose attraction 
is at once most general and various, and nevertheless 
most difficult to explain—the one, at any rate, which 
apparently offers least excuse for the enthusiasm of 
its upholders. The spectacle of half a dozen horses 
running round a ring, of as many distracted jockeys 
converting themselves into diminutive windmills, is not 
in itself a vastly amusing spectacle; and people who, 
having seen it, come back to share with friends less 
favored their real or fancied enjoyment, are constantly 
puzzled by being asked to analyze the sources of their 
pleasure. Yet it is precisely this spectacle which 
makes the Derby day the most genuine and general 
of English holidays, and now thrice a year transports 
what Jenkins calls the cream of the metropolis to the 
pleasant places of Westchester and the smiling beauty 
of Jerome Park. Perhaps it is the very baldness of 
the pastime that lends it its greatest charm by giving 
so wide a scope for individual imagination to invest it 
with its own attractions. Certainly nowhere else are 
people brought together for a common object by more 
widely differing motives. The betting man who makes 
his living on the track jostles the stock-jobber who re- 
joices in the chance to make a sport of speculation ; 
the owner of racing stock looks out through other eyes 
than those of the overworked scholar happy in his 
holiday, in the keen rapture of brief idleness, and the 
free, lavish loveliness of nature ; the professional turf- 
ite on the quarter stretch, who has all the pedigrees at 
his fingers’ ends and can tell you toa day when Lexing- 
ton was foaled and who won all the great races for 
a quarter of a century, derives from a well-contested 
struggle a very different delight front that which thrills 
the delicate feminine pulses on the grand stand with 
a confused sense of flashing colors and hurrying hoof- 
beats and a vague but satisfying notion of general nice- 
ness. Yet of all the varying enjoyments which 
centre round the course the lastis probably, and most 
inexplicably, the intensest. Perhaps it is because the 
horses enter least into its composition, and it depends 
on the same unvarying elements of pleasure which 
elsewhere and everywhere subdue the feminine heart. 
Lucinda is charmingly ignorant of the mysteries of 
pools and handicaps and sweepstakes, is constantly 
mistaking the chestnut filly for the sorrel colt, and in 
her solemn little wagers of gloves and caramels is 
much more apt to be guided by the color of the joc- 
key’s jacket than the sheen of the horse’s coat; but is 
not Augustus ever by her side to correct her bewitch- 
ing errors, to explain that the Westchester cup is not 
a cup at all and that handicapping has no connection 
with the particolored splendors that adorn the jockeys’ 
heads, to teach her such delightful bits of turf slang 
about “ the ruck” and “bellows mending” and “col- 
laring the favorite,” the knowledge of which shall thence- 
forth cause her to regard all horseflesh with mingled 
pride and awe, to put down on her programme with the 
loveliest of pencils the numbers of the running or the 





winning horses, to give her the odds on the favorite 
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against the field, which she takes in blind confidence 
that dear Augustus wouldn’t be so rude as to win—in 
short, to be just as agreeable and nice and perfectly 
splendid as so accomplished a cavalier cannot fail to 
be in presence of so charming adame. And then the 
opportunity of parading one’s new bonnet before the 
wealth and fashion of the city, the cheerful sight of 
so many other ladies not nearly so well dressed or so 
pretty as one’s self, the lovely little luncheons in 
the Club House, the promenade on the balcony 
with love and Roederer sparkling together in liquid 
eyes, the music, the flags, the light and color every- 
where—more than all, if one has the sense to stay long 
enough, the moonlit ride home,—all these appeal with 
irresistible power to woman’s exquisite sense of zxs- 
thetic fitness. And if Augustus enjoys it less, having 
seen it oftener and having, perhaps, backed the favor- 
ite unluckily, at least he is happy, or ought to be, in the 
contemplation of Lucinda’s happiness. 

With all these provocations to enthusiasm, it is no 
wonder that the fair devotees of the turf were quite 
as indignant as the most ardent of its male support- 
ers at the unparalleled fickleness of the weather. 
Fickleness, indeed, is that prerogative of her sex 
which woman guards most jealously, and whose 
usurpation she most bitterly resents; so that all the 
splendid sunshine of Monday and Wednesday could 
scarcely atone for the intervening day of storm which 
baulked her, unwilling, of so large a portion of the 
week’s delights. Yet, however strong the enticements 
of the track, the clouds of Tuesday were fraught with 
a hateful but still more potent influence. The dilemma 
was painful. To go in one’s new bonnet and that 
heavenly foulard which was the envy of the avenue 
last Sunday, was clearly suicidal; to wear a less mag- 
nificence of raiment and risk in one’s second-best the 
ignominy of comparison with the first-best of more 
intrepid spirits, shocked all the instincts of legitimate 
vanity. And vanity had as signal a triumph as when 
Cesar’s veterans enlisted it to rout Pompey’s fair- 
faced gallants. Lucinda stayed at home, and was an- 
gelically cross and enchantingly doudeuse, while, far 
away, disgusted racers plashing wearily through the 
mud looked vainly for the inspiration of her glance 
and smile, and damp but happy betting men, freed 
from the uneasy restraints of her ambrosial presence, 
viewed the empty benches of the Grand Stand with 
secret satisfaction, and smiled perhaps a trifle oftener 
than usual or than was good for them. But it was only 
one day out of four; the other three-fourths of the 
meeting had place under skies as bright as the bright- 
est eyes they lured to fringe the track with beauty. 
Especially on Monday and Wednesday of last week 
the weather was superb, and the racing, even more, if 
anything, on the latter than on the former, was equal 
to the weather. The singular and almost unexcep- 
tional ill-luck of the favorites lent to both days’ races 
a peculiar piquancy of their own, especially to de- 
lighted fielders ; while the Westchester cup on Mon- 
day divided with the four-mile contest on Wednesday 
the honors of the meeting. A fine sight it was to see 
Local carry Dr. Weldon’s colors to the front in the 
final desperate rally on the home-stretch ; and the ad- 
mirable way in which Heywood won a waiting race 
with Lancaster, certainly proved the bay in such good 
hands a worthy successor to Loadstone, but might 
well have made the backers of the chestnut horse 
thankful that Mr. Sanford preferred to take his 
chances in the lesser of the two races for which his 
horse was entered. It was a somewhat singular coin- 
cidence that the beaten favorites in both races, AZe- 
tairte and Fanny Cheatham, ran first and second at 
the Fall Meeting for the champion stakes, when the 
Western filly, with all the odds in her favor, antici- 
pated her failure in the Westchester cup. These 
were Capital contests, and well worth seeing; but to 
our mind, for evenness of matching, closeness, uncer- 
tainty, and thorough gameness, the last day’s races 
were the crowning ones of all. As we have said, the 
great event of the day was the four-mile dash for the 
Feather Stakes, when Capt. Moore’s bay horse, Priva- 
Zeer, won what the heat and heaviness of the track 
made a cruelly long and punishing race by sheer dint 
of pluck and resolution. Very gallant and exciting 
was the way in which the son of Lightning rallied at 
the call of his rider on the last quarter to recover the 
brief advantage won from him by 4/acbaran, his for- 
midable rival; and very touching it was to see the 
courageous animal fall in the track after his triumph, 
as many thought to die. Happily, however, it appears 
to have been oniy a temporary exhaustion, from which 
we are glad to believe he has quite recovered ; but the | 
incident seems to hint at the impropriety of risking so 
long a race on a day so hot and with a track so heavy. 
All the horses were move or less distressed, and 


though we have heard of no untoward results, yet 
Captain Moore might find, like Pyrrhus at Tarentum, 
or whatever other captain of whom the story has been 
told, to the reader's fancy, more fitly, that two such 
victories would be worse than a defeat. 

More interesting than this to us, because unattended 
by the unpleasantness of its ending, was the excel- 
lently contested struggle for the Jockey Club Handi- 
cap, won by Yames A. Connolly after such a race as 
one seldom witnesses. For more thana mile Connolly 
and Clement were nearly side by side, and brown 
horse and ‘chestnut horse, blue jacket and scarlet 
jacket, crossed the score in almost a single flash of 
blended colors. But chestnut and scarlet were just 
enough ahead to give the race to Mr. Pennock 
in the excellent time of 3:483. Very exciting, too, 
and cleverly won, was the second race, a two-mile 
dash for three-year-olds, where General Duke was 
only kept from repeating his first day’s victory by the 
additional penalty-weight, and Azstra/ia utterly dis- 
gusted the pool-buyers by beating everything that 
should have beaten her, being so fortunate as to have 
four victors of the present meeting to grace her tri- 
umph. In the half-mile dash for two-year-olds Bonnie 
Lass had again the bad taste to come in ahead of the 
favorite—Mr. Belmont’s chestnut colt Fexzan—who, 
indeed, found considerable difficulty in keeping second 
place from the inconsiderate ambition of Mr. Cam- 
eron’s obstinate filly, Jzveruglas. Of Tuesday’s 
races we know nothing but what our readers must 
have gathered with us from the daily and weekly 
papers, having imitated Lucinda’s example in staying 
at home. We are assured, however, by a number of 
people who were likewise absent, that there was 
nothing worth seeing and nobody there. 

So ended the Spring Meeting, with its rosy visions 
of fair flushed faces and beaming eyes, its splendors 
of millinery and tailoring, its straining steeds and 
ringing cheers, its excitement, its enthusiasm, its 
sparkle. The last four-in-hand has dashed gallantly 
away with its freight of beauty ; the last pair of gloves, 
let us hope, has been loyally paid ; and silence reigns 
over Jerome Park, unbroken save by neighing of impa- 
tient steeds and emphatic remonstrances of grooms. 


But not for ever, nor, indeed, for long. 
** Ver proterit astas 
Interitura ;” 


but, before it perishes, it will have added another to 
the store of joyous reminiscences which cluster round 
the well-known slopes. The Summer Meeting begins 
on the 30th of the present month, so that everybody 
will have time to see it out before packing trunks for 
the sea-shoreor the mountains. 








SHOPPING AND ART. 


HOPPING is a favorite occupation with ladies, 
probably because it forms one of those agreeable 
mixtures of work and play which occasion no disa- 
greeable amount of fatigue. It is supposed to draw 
out various weaknesses generally ascribed to women ; 
but as they are usually so ascribed by puzzled moral- 
ists in order to account for this particular fondness, it 
may be that, as with many other feminine peculiarities, 
it is uncertain whether it is a consequence or a cause. 
The feminine habit of making occupation by magnify- 
ing trifles is strongly exhibited in a milliner’s con- 
sulting-room, and that love for’ bargains that even the 
most sensible women will sometimes betray comes 
out violently when the shopkeepers resort to their 
periodical expedient of “ selling off.” But how much 
of this misapplication of forces may be due to the re- 
strictions concerning occupations and the control of 
money which have hitherto affected women, must re- 
main one of those problems that help to keep up the 
perpetual battledore and shuttlecock game of hostility 
between the sexes. 

The love of shopping is undoubtedly confined to 
females. The love of finery is shared, to some extent 
at least, by those male creatures who exhibit a fond- 
ness for gay neckties and marvellous sleeve-buttons, 
but who do not feel that delight in the mere act of 
purchase which is evidently felt by women. But on 
gorgeous shop-windows and all structural indications 
of a lavish expenditure, such as handsome houses and 
buildings devoted to merchandise, men bestow a grave 
admiration which indicates something stronger than 
the satisfaction which springs from the appearance of 
prosperity, and expresses one of the many unsatisfied 
instincts of civilized man. All human beings con- 
sciously or unconsciously—usually the latter—yearn 
to see beautiful objects. Persistently deprived of beauty 
—especially that form of it expressed in color—in our 











streets, our clothing, our houses, and, above all, in our 
churches, we console ourselves by the contemplation 





of expensive finish and lavish ornamentation, and that 
display of gaudy objects which certain of our shops 
afford. The enterprise and the taste of the owners of 
these handsome show-places for vanities extort our 
admiration and command our gratitude, for without 
such oases of bright color in our dusty streets with 
their sombre-coated crowds our cities would present 
a dismal aspect indeed. But the drawback is, it in- 
jures the morals as well as the taste of a people that 
their natural love of-beauty should only be gratified by 
gazing at objects which suggest that wealth is the 
essential if not the sole means of producing or procur- 
ing it, and that decoration is its highest manifestation. 
The idea that ornament can improve ugliness, or even 
transform it into beauty, appears to haunt the imagi- 
nations of architects as persistently as it does those of 
women. Having, for example, erected a perfectly flat 
building, they proceed to hang upon it bunchy wreaths 
of roses with shells in the centre by way of atonement 
for the absence of all beauty of line or shadow. In 
architecture the most timid suggestion of color ap- 
pears to frighten people, probably because its results, 
when obtained by house-painters, are often so cruel ; 
yet the love of color is as natural and ineradicable as the 
love of perfume, and both are but too little considered 
in daily life. Our Puritan ancestors, in their efforts 
to banish the former, have done much to pervert it. 
Indeed, in our dress and furniture we do not precisely 
know how to gratify it, and so we are driven, like the 
inhabitants of Eastern cities whose religion denies 
them pictures, to resort to bazaars and show-shops in 
order to feast our eyes on varieties of beauty that 
would not appeal to tastes cultivated by the galleries 
of Florence or the streets of Venice. This passion 
for color, were it trained by noble use, would derive 
its gratification from the study of paintings, instead of 
being half-consciously satisfied with the merely sen- 
suous pleasure of gazing at the pure and vivid shades 
afforded by a silk-mercer’s counter. How to awaken 
this higher feeling in our cities is indeed a problem, 
since we cannot bring to our new world the time- 
stained beauty of the old. 

The Latin races with their indolent grace inherit 
beauty as their birthright, while we energetically 
thrust it from us because of our stern Anglo-Saxon 
conviction that wealth will alone suffice to produce 
happiness with all the modern improvements; and 
what we call our civilization seems to have very little 
affinity with beauty, showing, on the contrary, the ten- 
dency of extremes to meet, by evincing in its retro- 
grading tastes an almost savage love for adornment. 
But we can achieve a noble architecture if we encou- 
rage our taste to its highest capacity instead of indulg- 
ing it to its lowest. The appearance of our streets 
ought not to be left to the mercy of the house-builders 
nor the interior of our homes to the tyranny of the 
upholsterer. A citizen in building his dwelling should 
consider his responsibilities to those who are to look 
upon as well as to those who are to live in it, and be 
willing to sacrifice some interior luxury so as to be 
able to offer such a price for a design of exterior de- 
coration as might tempt artists to come forward and 
help him to redeem the streets from their monotone 
of brown-stone desolation. 

Were it possible to arouse women to resist the op- 
pression of fine furniture under which they have 
groaned so long, we might hope to see the develope 
ment of a better taste. But the fair sex have certainly 
a tendency to run in grooves, and seem as yet to be 
quite unable to get out of that one which compels 
them to bestow so much labor in the attempt to elabo- 
rate trifles into dignity through profuse expenditure. 
When they do, if ever, arise to a clearer perception of 
real beauty, we may hope to find a single picture or 
some beautiful statuary esteemed worth the sacrifice 
of velvet carpets and Palais Royal frippery. Yet un- 
til able to feel how art can reward such sacrifices 
they will find more satisfaction in shopping than in 
careless and occasional visits to galleries or studios ; 
and their vague but ineradicable love of beauty, de- 
prived of the teaching of the arts, will continue to con- 
sole itself with the small prettinesses of ornamentation. 
While longing for the showy vanities which dazzle 
their eyes, women too often imagine that they are in- 
dulging the instincts of a true refinement, instead of 
which they are developing the faint germs of artistic 
taste into a sensuous love of luxury and a childish 
passion for toys. On the multiplication of trifles, on 
the perpetual creation of fresh wants, depends the ex- 
istence of that vast and complicated machinery of 
trade which has come to such a state of artificiality 
during this century that the cost of selling most arti- 
cles of luxury is now far greater than that of produc- 
ingthem. In this respect, as in many others, the com- 
mercial spirit of the age is sadly antagonistic to artis- 
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tic feeling, for those even who are not immediately | to the distinct manifestation ofall the prophecies which it for time and for 
interested in commerce are fascinated by the luxu- | he is delivering.” Quite the contrary. ‘ Men spake.” 


riousness of its products, and fritter away on prettiness | 
the means that should have encouraged art. <A cer 
tain almost barbaric indifference to detail is essential 


| 
They spake and wrote in the exercise of all their | 


faculties, with studied thought and precision, yet in 


eternity. But when men attempt to 
combine their few, different, partial apprehensions into 
a complete philosophical plan, there is danger. The 
endeavor to do this is the ambitious endeavor to 


|their speaking and writing they were dorne along: substitute comprehension for apprehension—to “ be as 


to true art, as a certain simplicity is to true dignity of | (gepoyeva:) by the Holy Ghost. They used their own! gods.” It becomes, in the process, the reduction of 


life, but vulgarity of display in decoration and manner | 
has rendered the average perception somewhat blunt 
on both points. 

The taste of the day is not for the “grand style” 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds so long preached to the 
listening Academicians. The fashion of our moral- 
ity is not heroic, and the tendency of our art is to 
glorify the small. Photographs of French prints and 
chromos of chickens are nowadays more eagerly 
sought for than engravings from the old masters, 
while their surrounding frames are naturally matters 
of equal interest. That most beneficial aspect which 
shopping presents when it takes people into picture 
dealers’, is rendered less educational than it might be 
by the piles of gimcracks with which the shopkeepers 
find it necessary to attract the crowd; and this mass 
of rubbish distracts attention which would be better 





bestowed upon worthier objects. In the shops and in 
the street the crowd finds it easier to look at pretty 
trifles than at paintings, which require thought and 
which are perplexing to the careless observer; and 
love of ease conspires with wealth to keep the cities 
in a State of artistic ignorance, and to bury taste under 
the weight of luxury. 








MY RELIGION. 
BY A MODERN MINISTER. 


Il. 
DIVINE REVELATION: DIFFICULTIES IN- 
SUPERABLE. 

Ye shail be as gods, knowing good and evil.— The Serpent. 

OD has revealed not only the fact but also the 

method in which He designs to save and bless 
us by making us “partakers of the Divine Nature.” 
As regard us, this method is the means by which we 
rise from our “death in trespasses and sins” unto a 
new and holy “life in Gop.” As regards GoD, it is 
His revealed Alan of salvation. Revelation is the 
specific work of the Son of Gop. This is indicated 
by His title, the Worp. As it is the office of a word 
to reveal thought, so the Divine Word reveals Gop. 
“No man hath seen Gop at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath revealed Him.” The Son is the Revealer. Isa 
revelation of Gop made in creation? He has “created 
all things by Christ Jesus.” Does universal provi- 
dence testify of Gop? “By Him (the Son) all things 
consist.” Do angels talk with men? It is usually 
the Jehovah-angel, the Messenger of the Covenant, 
the Son of Gop, who is worshipped when recognized ; 
and when it is not Himself, it is one who serves Him. 
Do prophets foretell future events? They study their 
own prophecies, “searching what, or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did tes- 
tify.” Is the last, greatest, highest revelation of Gop 
to be made to man? “Gop sent forth his Son, made of 
a woman ;” “Gop was manifest in the flesh ;” “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we be- 
held His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” More has been 
learned of Gop by the life and death and teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth than by all other means together, a 
thousand fold. He who in detached portions, at long 
intervals, and by different methods of communication, 
spake in former times to our ancestors, hath in these 
last days spoken fully, completely, and directly to us 
by His Son, who is Himself the brightness of Gop’s 
glory, and the very counterpart of His essence. Nor 
did His communications cease when He ascended into 
heaven. After that Stephen saw Him; Paul was 
taught by Him; and John received messages to the 
seven churches of Asia, and the universal church of 
the future. The revelations thus made are brought to 
mind, recorded, understood, believed, and practised 
only by the aid of the Divine Spirit whom the Saviour 
sends for this purpose. He is not the revealer. He 
speaks not of Himself. He takes of the things of 
Christ and shows them unto us. He brought all things 
which Christ had spoken to the remembrance of the 
sacred writers that they might record them for our ben- 
efit. These holy men of Gop spake and wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. Not, as Philo thought, 
that “the prophet is an interpreter of Gop who only 
uses man’s voice as an instrument to explain what he 
chooses, the prophet being in ignorance that Ais own 
reasoning powers are departed and have quitted the 
citadel of his soul, while the Divine Spirit has entered 
in and taken up its abode there, and is operating upon 
all the organization of his voice, and making it sound 


pens, their own mouths, their own tongues, their own | 
minds. They studied diligently, as all men do who! 
write well. Divine inspiration did not obliterate, | 
destroy, or suppress in the least the faculties of their | 
minds. On the contrary, it sustained, strengthened, | 
elevated, and intensified them to the utmost, and thus | 
preserved them from error. In the exercise of their | 
faculties in this respect they were steadily dorne along 
by the Holy Ghost. And yet, even by His aid, it was | 
not possible for them to overcome all the difficulties of | 
the case. It would not be possible, it is not possible, | 
for Gop himself to overcome all the difficulties attend- | 
ing a revelation of Himself to creatures; for many of | 
these belong to it just because it is made to creatures, | 
just because they are creatures. Now, the revelation | 
of Gon’s plan for making man partaker of the Divine | 
Nature includes, nay, zs a revelation of Gop, a revelation | 
of the Infinite. And this revelation is made to the 

finite. But the revelation of the Infinite to the finite, 

of the Creator to the creature, is necessarily limited, 

restricted, conditioned by the capacity of the creature 

to whom itis made. The creature cannot comprehend 
the Creator. He cannot comprehend even other crea- 

tures. Much less can he comprehend Gop. Only Gop 

can fully know and understand Gop. The imme- 

diate perception of Gop as he is is not possible 

to creatures. No man hath seen Gop at any 

time. It is: vain to think of comprehending Him. 

We can only apprehend Him, on the one side or the 

other, as He is revealed untous. Whatever knowledge 
of Gop reaches us, in one way or another—whatever 
glimpses we catch of the excellent glory, from one 
side or another—adds a little to our knowledge of 
Him, but only a little. And the total sum is very 
small. And all we can say is, “Lo! these are parts of 
His ways! But how little a portion is heard of Him !” 
We know only in part. We see as through a glass 
darkly. Even the most exalted of angelic creatures, 
who stands nearest the throne of Gop in Heaven, 
knowing most of Him, is at a further remove from GoD 
in intellectual grasp than the beasts are from us, and 
can form notions of Gop most imperfect and feeble 
compared with Gop’s own notion of Himself, the only 
adequate notion of Him. How puerile, then, in com- 
parison with the reality, must be the notions of crea- 
tures so far below the lowest of the angels, in the scale 

of intelligence, as we! How faint must necessarily be 
our apprehensions of Him! To ytyrdoxov xara rijv éav- 
Tod yeyvaoker dtorv. Ommne enim quod cognoscitur, non 
secundum sui vint, sed secundum agnoscentium potius 
comprehenditur facultatem. “ Whatever we know, or 
endeavor to know, we know, and can know, only so far 
as we possess a faculty of knowing in general; and 
we can only exercise that faculty under the laws which 

control and limit its operations. However great and 
infinite and various, therefore, may be the universe 

and its contents, these are known to us not as they 

exist, but as our mind is capable of knowing them.” 

Quidguid necessitur, necessitur ad modum recipientis. 

Whatever we apprehend, we apprehend necessarily 

under the limitations fixed to such apprehension by 

the capacity of our apprehensive faculty. And this is 

as true of our apprehension of the Infinite as of our 
apprehension of the finite, nay, more emphatically true. 

We cannot comprehend it. We can only apprehend it. 

And we canapprehend it only according to our capac- 

ity for apprehension. Again, the revelation of Gop to 

man, of the Infinite to the finite, is still further limited, 

conditioned, by the capacity of human /anguage. This 

revelation is made in the terms of the finite, in language 

which man can understand. But human language is 

inadequate to express even human notions ; much less 

can it convey an adequate notion of divine things. For 

these reasons the revelation of Gop to man is neces- 

sarily incomplete, partial, inadequate. We cannot 

know Him either as He is or as we shall know Him 

when we shall see Him as He is, and receive our 

knowledge not through the narrow gateways of sense, 

or the still narrower gateway of language, but directly 

and immediately, without a cloud between. 

Yet every revelation of Gop to man is, of course, so 
far as it is made, entirely accurate and truthful. 
Truth is an essential element of the Divine Nature. 
The fact that revelation is only partial and incomplete 
does not affect its exact accuracy so far as made. It 
makes no pretensions to completeness. On the con- 
rary, it explicitly asserts its own fragmentary charac- 
ter. There is no danger of mistake or error in 





accepting it as revealed, and resting confidently upon 


infinite truth to the measure of our finite capacity, or 
even to the still smaller measure of our very imperfect 
human language. Truth concerning Gop is truth 
so far as revealed, What comes after may be gross 
error. When we pass from the sphere of the finite 
to the infinite, from the human to the divine, and apply 
to this the rules and processes which belong to that, 
the more strict our application, and the more rigid our 
reasoning, the more erroneous may be our conclusion. 
We should learn, first of all, in our researches after 
truth, that our own ignorance and incapacity are not 
its measure. The revelation of Himself which Gop 
has made for man is sufficient for the end which He 
proposes. Yet we are under strong temptation both 
to add to the facts revealed, by logical inference, in 
order to form a complete scheme of theology ; and to 
reduce those facts to such minute proportions as may 
allow us to remit them to appropriate places in our 
scheme. It is just to warn us of this danger, to guard 
us against this temptation, that we are warned. 
“Add thou not unto His words, lest He reprove 
thee ; and thou be found a liar;” and “ Ye shall not 
add unto the word, neither shall ye diminish- aught 
from it.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. 

O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir : From the last number of Zhe Fournal of Speculative 
Philosophy I quote the following passage, which occurs in 
an article headed Cousin upon Kant’s Doctrine of the 
Absolute: 

“If he denies the objective reality of space and time, Kant does not deny 
the existence of the material world ; he has even given a demonstration of 
it. But this demonstration rests on the authority ofour faculty of knowing. 
Now, by what privilege does our facflty of knowing, which has a character 
eminently subjective when it furnishes us the ideas of space and time, 
acquire an objective validity with regard to the natural world—to those 
phenomena, that is, which we can only represent to ourselves by means of 
the ideas of space and time, ideas destitute of all objectivity according to 
Kant? It matters little that Kant tells us he admits nothing but phe- 
nomenal existence in the material world; however he admits it, it is as 
something really external, and this something really external, phenomenon 
or being, he can admit only through the principle of causality, or through 
some other principle which he declares purely subjective. If this is indeed 
the fact, why not acknowledge that when we represent to ourselves any- 
thing in space and time, we only transport to the object what belongs 
solely to the subject? We cannot allow him a right to admit the external 
world, whose existence he would attempt to demonstrate, while he does 
not recognize that of space and time. With his subjective reason he is 
condemned to remain locked up within the limits of the subject.” 

The point herein touched being an insurmountable 
obstacle to most students of philosophy, I would beg 
leave to observe: 

Howin the world can there be any other distinction between 
what is subjective and objective than the distinction which 
we (the subjects) make? Is not everything that is object 
(for us) on that very account subjective? And vice versd, is 
not everything subjective an object to us ? Is it not, therefore, 
as absurd to ask for an objective which is not subjective, as 
it would be to ask for a square which is not composed of 
four equal lines? The whole distinction of subjective and 
objective, in fact, arises in the ego (in reason), and is as 
necessary for reason to make as it is for the mind to make 
the distinction between light and darkness. We never see 
light, nor do we ever see darkness ; yet do we always see 
both: in color. In like manner we never apprehend the 
subjective alone, nor the objective alone; but always 
both in their union; and both are merely different modes 
of viewing one and the same relation, namely, the relation 
of the ego to itself. 

Not only time and space are subjective, but likewise all 
matter which fills space, and all the occurrences that fill 
time ; and it was Kant’s great discovery that he showed all 
our objective knowledge to be merely another way of view- 
ing a purely subjective relation. Thus he brought unity in- 
to the world of knowledge, and made possible the establish- 
ment of a complete science of knowledge. 

I know, from experience, how difficult it is to eradicate 
the absurd belief in an objective Being independent of us. 
This is so difficult that Schelling and Hegel feli headlong 
into the same old orthodox dogmatism which Kant and 
Fichte had endeavored to eradicate. In the inmost nook of 
men’s hearts there always remains the argument: “ But 
after all, this world #s, and this house 7s, and that wall 
stands there; and if I run with my head against it, it will 
press my brains out.” 

No, my dear sir, by no means. You take the subjective 
reason away, and there 7s no world, for that very word is 
has existence only through and for your reason ; nor /s there 
a house ; nor will any wall dash your brains out, if you are 
not there to have them dashed out, as much thereof as you 
have. 

The question is never and never should be put, /s there 
a subjective ? or is there an objective? but, How niust we view 
—being Reason or Intelligence as we are—this or that oc- 
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currence in our reason? Thereupon we find that a certain | REVIEWS. 
class of occurrences we must call objective, and another | 
class subjective, if we want to make a distinction, But all | 44 beoks designed for review in Tut Rounp TABLE meust be sent to 
these occurrences are merely occurrences within us, and to =a 
ask what they are independently of us is absolute nonsense. 

Thus, it is utter folly to ask, Do the stars move around | B 
their own axes, and ak suns in certain orbits ? The | ACON’S Essay’s have come to be the only por- 
question is, rather, We see certain movements, how must | tion of his writings through which ordinary read- 
we view them as related to each other? Thereupon we , €TS get anything closer than an acquaintance at sec- 
find that a body appearing to move around another larger ond hand with the workings of his vast intellect. It is 
one may always be viewed as moving in obedience to two, not that the judgement of later ages and their increase 
forces, the centrifugal and the centripetal forces; the one in knowledge have at all tended to lower the estima- 
force remaining constantly the same and the other con- | tion of his philosophical system as embodied in the 
stantly increasing, and hence operating in the. ratio of the completed works of his Justauratio Magna, for with 








ESSAYS, OLD AND NEW* 





squares of the distances. No one, who is not insane, will | 
insist that there ave two such forces at work ; but merely | 
that to calculate as if they were at work must always result | 
in correct deductions. It is because the Newtonian theory | 
is not a theory, but an @ friori mathematical proposition, | 
that it is indisputable and eternal, as eternal as Pythagoras’ | 
theorem of the relation of the hypothenuse to the two sides of 
a triangle. 


The absurdity of asking for what the real objective deing 
of some thing or another is, may be still further shown by 
demanding in return, You ask me what this thing is, inde- 
pendently of the “subjective” reason. Do you want me | 
to tell you what it (for instance, this tree) is to the cow? Or | 
what it is to the elephant? or to the bird? or to the hurri- 
cane? or to the earthquake? No, of course not. 
wish me to tell you what it is unrelated to anything. But | 
in that case you must not ask me to tell you anything at | 
all, since to tell or to describe means precisely to enumerate | 
the relations of a thing. Thus your question cancels itself. 

A. E. KROEGER. 


| 
You | 


St. Louis, June 15, 1868. 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
To THE Epiror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Zhe Round Table ef May 30 has a letter, signed 
H. B. W., which purports to be an examination of an 
article on science and religion in Putuam’s Magazine. 
I am frequently struck with the misapprehension which 
seems to exist as to the views of the believers in divine 
revelation and the revelations of modern science. Many 
physicists seem to think that Christians have modified | 
their construction of demiurgic days and other matters in the | 
Mosaic narrative, very lately, to meet the requirements of | 
modern discovery ; that the savans have forced us to! 


abandon an old position, and fall back to one more 
tenable. 








They fancy it is a victory of scepticism, and a very 
modern one at that. Now, there never has been any 
change of front at all. 


I ama member of the Catholic Church, and not very 
familiar with the Protestant literature of this old controversy. 
We have always held our side of the field without losing 
ground, I know; and I think it likely to be so with those 
who are not of our communion. ‘The vile materialism 
which talks of the soul as an anatomist talks of the elbow- 
joint, and the Colensoism that really looks upon the Pen- 
tateuch as a collection of old wives’ tales, can boast of no 
spolia optima in their conflicts with us. 

To show how this subject has been treated by the doctors 
of the Church at very early periods: St. Augustine, Civ. 
Dei, book xx., cap ii., speaks of the matter. In the same 
treatise he also gives a theory of equivocal generation. I 
cannot just now find the exact place. In speculating as to 
the manner in which animal life commenced on islands, we 
see that the theories of the author of the Vestiges, and even of 
La Marck and Darwin, were thought of by acute minds 
many hundred years ago. Bossuet calls the days “six 
different progresses.” 


5th Elevation of the Mysteries; St. Athanasius, Orat. 
contra. Arian, n. 60, and Origen, De Princip. iv. 16, 
et Cont. Celsum vi. 50, 51, speak in the same sense. 

These are quoted by Micolas, Etudes Philosophiques, liv. ii., 
C. ii. . 

I have no access to any considerable theological library, 
or I might multiply the authorities cited fifty-fold. 


Science must agree with theology at last, but there is 
no use in writing against science ; for there is nothing 
settled long enough in physics to make it a proper subject 
for controversy. This, I think, was Father Newman’s 
reason for refusing to write upon the subject when pressed 
to do so at Rome, some years ago. I think any one who 


|or thereabouts, and, subversive of all precedent and 


the lapse of time the appreciation of their value and of 
the results of the reform they effected in philosophy 
has grown as surely and as steadily as the admiration 
for Shakespeare. Bacon remodelled, at least redi- 
rected, the conduct of philosophical enquiry, and his 
very success in doing so, the firm establishment of the 
results labored for in the Movum Organum and its 
companions, have made it superfluous for men to con- 
cern themselves with the means by which were effect- 
ed these great ends. But the £ssays chiefly have to 
do with those immutable things in men’s affairs whose 
manifestations vary slightly to-day from what they 
were when Bacon wrote. In them, to use Macaulay’s 
words, Bacon “talks to plain men, in language which 
everybody understands, about things in which every- 
body is interested ;” or as, in the author’s explana- 
tion why they, “of all my other works, have been most 
current,” it is no doubt “for that, as it seems, they 
come home to men’s business and bosoms.” More- 
over they mark the commencement in English litera- 
ture of the kind of writing included under the name of 
essay, just as, but a few years before, the same start- 
ing point had been set up in France by Montaigne, the 
first of classical French writers. To Montaigne, it is 
true, not to Bacon, the paternity of the later essay— 
the essay of Queen Anne’s day or our own—is to be 
traced. Not simply that Montaigne wrote first, for 
his publication preceded Bacon’s by but a dozen years 


thoroughly novel as the Frenchman’s writings were 
in kind, we cannot see that Bacon was in any way in- 
debted to him, unless for the fundamental particular of 
the brief and popular treatment of matters of moral 
philosophy and the borrowing of the name of essay. 
But the qualities which gave Montaigne’s writings 
their charm—liveliness and versatility, aptness in feli- 
citous illustration, a style easy and fluent, gentlemanly 
good humor, a discursive mode of treatment, an air of 
amiability and simplicity of character—all these were 
such as his admirers could model their own style upon ; 
and that they have done so is shown by the continued 
existence, in greater or less numbers, of essayists of his 
school almost trom that day to this. To imitate Bacon, 
however, would require a range of genius Shakes- 
pearian in its breadth and depth, and a learning such 
as Shakespeare neither had nor needed, justifying its 
owner alone of men to say, “I have taken all knowl- 
edge to be my province ;” so that we might safely 
affirm that the union of powers has not been repeated 
since Bacon—certainly that it has not been applied to 
essay writing. 

It is not, however, only in the accomplishments of 
their author that the essays of Bacon differ from those 
of later days. The term itself has undergone a change 
from its original sense, the sense wherein he used it, 
which makes the ground-plan, so to say, of the modern 
essay a very different thing from his. An essay is 
now expected to be to some extent exhaustive of at 
least one phase of the subject it treats. Then it 
was chiefly suggestive in its design, presenting preg- 
nant thoughts and indicating clues which the reader. 
might follow up for himself, and when it was expanded 
into the completeness now aimed at it acquired the 
title of a treatise or dissertation. Indeed, in his dedi- 
cation of parts of the present work to Prince Henry, 
the author describes them as “ brief notes, set downe 
rather significantlye, than curiously,” and, “of a 
nature, whereof a man shall find much in experience, 








will take up the latest book on geology, physiology, or even 
chemistry, with all its claim to mathematical relationships, 
will be satisfied in this matter. As for the doctrines of 
medicine and the general principles of pathology, they are 
too contemptible for mention. 


Voltaire’s sneers and Moliére’s jokes are just as true now 
as ever of this pretentious humbug. 

To amind trained to dialectics the medical theories of 
the last one hundred and fifty years are bentath con- 
tempt. L. K, 


Santa Fz, New Mexico, June 7, 1863. 








litle in bookes, so as they are neither repeticons nor 
fansies.” To this characteristic we owe it that 
Archbishop Whately has appended to almost 
every one of Bacon’s Essays some Annotations 
of his own, in which he traces out lines of thought 
merely alluded to in the text, and hardly less in- 





* JI. Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., 
and Notes and a Glossarial Index by Franklin Fiske Heard. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1868, 


Il. The Essays of Abraham Cowley, with Life by the Editor. 
Notes and Illustrations by Dr. Hurd and others. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston; Boston: Roberts Bros. 1868. 

II. Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By Bernard Cracroft, 
M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Reprinted from various sources. 2 vols. Phila- 


structive than Bacon’s own. In fact, Bacon’s read like 
the recreations of a man of gravity and learning, one 
whose mind, even in its hours of relaxation, had room 
for nothing that was trivial or playful. It is as if the 
accomplished scholar and man of the world, jurist and 
statesman, a diplomat gui mores hominum multorum 
vidit et urbes, a masterly conversationist withal, were 
giving counsel to a younger man. In such wise he 
takes one aspect of his subject, rarely the most obvious 
one, judicially weighs the amtitheta—like the gros 
and cons of Burleigh, which Mr. Froude is so fond 
of citing—that present themselves to his cautious mind, 
pours upon it a flood of learned illustration and 
allusion and sagacious observation, and so, with- 
out at all attempting to analyze the entire subject, 
or even to indicate the different points of view from 
which it may be regarded, he leaves us to weigh his 
observations and ponder and add to them. How 
much food for reflection they offer scarcely appears 
on a simple inspection of their brevity, or even on a 
single reading. They have been accurately described 
as absolutely oppressive from the power of thought 
compressed into the smallest possible compass, and 
Alexander Smith has said very happily that “ Bacon’s 
sentence bends beneath the weight of his thought, 
like a branch beneath the weight of its fruit.” Cer- 
tainly, while one may read the essays rapidly without 
once encountering an obscurity, it is not till afterwards 
that there dawns upon him the full significance of 
many a passage in which is concentrated the essential 
product of long and matured observation of men, 
and only repeated readings can disclose the fulness of 
the thought. There is throughout the impress of the 
court. A large proportion of the essays treat of the 
situation of princes, of the conduct of their affairs, 
and their management of men. There are everywhere 
the magnificence and affluence the taste for which led 
to Bacon’s ruin. The essays only are now before us, 
and it is not necessary to pause upon the painful 
contrast between the elevation of the genius and the 
political degradation of the man. Few readers might 
distinguish, without especial scrutiny or without 
having them pointed out, the passages here and 
there in the essays which make it apparent that 
even in them is to be discerned the taint of 
the courtier. It is pitiful to see this mind of 
unequalled stature quailing before dangers and jealous- 
ies and suspicions; truckling with all the servility of the 
Tudor court, and conforming itself to the caprices of 
a vain and tyrannical old woman. It is hard to be 
compelled to repress the conviction constantly forced 
upon us that we are listening to a good as well as to 
a great and wise man. It is only satisfactory that 
Bacon’s own trust is realized, that his writings have 
outweighed in men’s judgements what was unworthy 
in his life, that they have ensured the unfaltering 
growth of his fame, and attempts not unsuccessful to 
obliterate some of the worst stains upon his name. 
Cowley, though in his own character and that of his 
works he was thoroughly unlike Bacon, has yet cer- 
tain points of analogy to the master whose earnest 
admirer and disciple he became. He lived and played 
a public part in an age of transition than which none 
other exerted a greater influence on the character of 
the English nation, and perhaps none but the Eliza- 
bethan upon its literature. Among the many writers 
of secondary rank in the day when Milton and then 
Dryden stood first, Cowley was deservedly one of the 
most eminent. Of the poetry of the time, the argu- 
mentative and metaphysical poetry, most of us now 
know little and have but slight esteem—and it was as 
a poet that Cowley had his chief contemporaneous re- 
pute. But its affectation and artificialness will be 
looked for in vain in his prose. There we find many 
of the characteristics which, two literary generations 
later, established the popularity of the essay and ena- 
bled Steele and Addison to develope in 7he Tattler 
and Sfectator and Guardian the essential properties 
of the essay as we have it now. Cowley’s learning 
and accomplishments were, not of Baconian propor- 
tions it is true, but rare and almost unrivalled in his 
time. His prose style was admirable—easy, fluent, 
vivacious—and so little archaic that by a very few 
changes one of his essays might pass undetected 
among those of Queen Anne’s day, or, but for the 
changes in the fashion of thought, among those of the 
modern Spectator. Indeed, for summer reading, for 
a half hour when one desires to be pleased rather 
than instructed, there are few writers more charming. 
Even in the frequent snatches of poetry let into the 
essays—chiefly translations of Martial, Horace, Ju- 
venal, Seneca; in which, as Dr. Johnson phrased it, 
he “freed translation from servility, and, instead of 
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—there are seldom to be found the characteristics 
that have ensured the relegation of his more elaborate 
verse to the limbo of bygone fashions and conceits. 
In Cowley’s essays, quite as plainly as in Bacon’s 
though differently, is to be seen the influence of his 
court life. A royalist from romantic and passionate 
conviction, he served Charles and his queen faithfully 
and in positions of trust both in England and France, 
and the Stuart-like recognition of his fidelity when 
the Restoration came was to leave him to disfavor and 
penury, and reward him, when he died, with the royal 
eulogium that “ Mr. Cowley had not left behind him 


abetter man in England.” Disappointment and cha- | 
grin, Horatian aspirations for rural retirement and’ 


simple pleasures, are largely the burden of his essays ; 
yet there is too much dignity and respect both for 
himself and his prince to permit his melancholy to be- 
come displeasing by degenerating into sourness or 
querulousness. As Bacon had declared of his essays 
that “I haue played my selfe the Inquisitor, and find 
nothing to my vndstanding in them contrarie or infec- 
tious to the state of Religion, or manners, but rather 
(as 1 suppose) medicinable,” so Cowley’s last request 
to his literary executor was to suppress whatever in his 
works might give “the least offence to religion or to 
good manners.” Both differ from Montaigne in their 
total exemption from his principal blemish, and prob- 
ably the purity characteristic of the English essay is 


attributable in no small degree to the examples of the | 


first and greatest of English essayists, and of his nearest 
successor, who, recognizing Montaigne’s merits while 
eschewing his indecency, took in a measure the posi- 
tion of the earliest model in England of this style of 
writing. 

For the essay of the nineteenth century we are fortu- 


nate in having an example so fairly typical and repre- | 


sentative as the collection of Mr. Cracroft’s. Collect- 
ed from publications of different classes—from quar- 
terly reviews, monthly magazines, and the weekiy 
journals which are the legitimate descendants of Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s periodicals, but with a maturity of 
powers and capabilities then not hinted at—these 
writings exemplify the expanded sense in which essay 
writing is now understood, and a kind, as well as a 
range, of usefulness that would surprise its inventors 
and earlier masters. Of the essays themselves we 
must be content to speak generally. In the, main 
they may be pronounced models of their class, as well 
as representative of its diversity. Thus we have, 
gathered from quarterlies, a series of articles on the 
English Reform question in Parliament in 1866 and 
1867, giving, as the writer justly states it in his pre- 
face, “a fairly connected sketch, from the Liberal point 
of view, of the general feeling during one of the most 
remarkable episodes in the history of our [the Eng- 
lish] constitution ;” and, not dissimilar in scope and 
manner of treatment, historical and biographical papers 
on The Fews of Western Europe, Madame de Sévigné, 
and the like. Then we find grouped “as miscella- 
neous essays,” chiefly reprinted from Zhe Saturday 
Review, a number of those popular discussions of 
questions in the moral philosophy and psychology of 
every-day life which conform most nearly to the origi- 
nal type of the essay, and which so largely constitute 
the staple of the periodical literature of the day. No 
journal has acquired more celebrity for acuteness and 
vivacity in this sort of writing than the one just named, 
and it is sufficiently exact to say that Mr. Cracroft’s 
contributions—most of them, at least, for what habit- 
ual and frequent writer can always be at his highest 
level ?—are in its bestvein. His individuality is this— 
that while the cleverness and incisiveness characteris- 
tic of that journal are seldom free from cynicism, and 
often become sheer cruelty, he writes from the heart 
as well as the head, so that he is rather more nearly 
in accord with the tone of Zhe Spectator, to which we 
find most of his contributions—though these are 
mainly critical—have been made. One quality hehas 
particularly valuable in an essayist restricted to the 
brief limits prescribed by popular -taste. This is the 
possession of an insight that enables him totake inthe 
capabilities of his subject, when, refraining from a 
superficial and discursive mode of treatment that can 
nowhere be exhaustive, he selects a point which is at 
once unlikely to present itself to others, and is likely 
to yield the largest and least looked-for reward. This 
found, he is content simply to block out the further 
work for his readers, to put in their way the imple- 
ments they will need, and indicate the location of 
treasures they may likely enough have been passing 
unsuspected all their lives. For examples of this we 
May particularly refer to the three consecutive papers 
on The True Meaning of the Arabian Nights, The 
Greek Anthology, and Ovid as a Possible Satirist, 


which are constructed on much the same principle. 
The underlying significance of each, he suggests, has 


compilation of fascinating, fanciful tales, but an assem- 
blage of “highly allusive and irrecoverable sar- 
casm” such as vivifies the seeming straightforward 
gravity and childlike simplicity of Guddiver’s Travels : 
the meaning of the Greek and Latin epigrams, about 
which so much is written every now and then, is prob- 
ably as hopelessly lost through the extinction of social 
{allusions familiar to those who heard them, but as 
| recondite to us as Punch would be to Julius Cesar ; 
Ovid, also, he urges, has been entirely misapprehend- 
|ed, and we have been elaborately criticising a mask 
| which, to those originally addressed, was thoroughly 
, transparent, just as in Thackeray’s donuhomie there 
| are whole pages or chapters where “the bitterness of 
|his contempt is in the direct proportion of the appar- 
|ently earnest amiability and smiling ease of his ser- 
/mons,” so that only one “familiar with the nicest 
| shades of educated allusion among the higher classes 
could possibly detect where the irony ends, and the 
| matter-of-fact description begins.” 

| Well worth study as Mr. Cracroft’s essays are in 
| themselves, it is only so far as they illustrate the pro- 
| gressive transformation of the essay and its present 
position as a literary and social power that we have 
now to do withthem. The essay, as devised by Mon- 
taigne and used by Bacon as a means of amusement 
or instruction, or even as employed by the Queen 
Anne essayists for the refinement of a condition of 
society thoroughly degraded both intellectually and 
morally, by no means attained the capabilities which 
these last ensured it when they provided for its stated 
and regular publication. Even then it was in a meas- 
ure an unsupported and d/etfante production. It still 
remained to make it a component in the larger aggre- 
gate which makes up the modern journal. Here, 
through causes which the already too great length of 
our article does not permit us to dwell upon, it 
acquires an influence that expressions of individual 
opinion can never command. It is carried by any one 
of the dozens or scores of details linked to it in the 
printed sheet into quarters where it otherwise could 
not penetrate. Weight is imparted to it by the gen- 
eral repute of the journal itself. It is, above all, a 
constantly recurrent force, infinitely diversified and 
quite isolated in appearance, yet, in the case of any 
given journal, steadily acting in some direction which 
is to be determined only by the comparison of numer- 
ous instances. So that although, with the exception 
of a mere corporal’s guard of essayists at any given 
time—such as Sainte-Beuve and Prevost-Paradol, 
| Matthew Arnold and Carlyle, Emerson and Holmes— 
the productions of very few contemporaries are likely 
to live; and even the best specimens of the average 
essay, such as is exemplified in the last of the vol- 
umes that occasion this article, are unlikely to be 
remembered beyond a few months, or a few years 
where they chance to gain the unaccustomed glory of 
a book to themselves,—still the modern essay is an 
infinitely more influential and potent thing as a censor 
of social morals or educator of taste than those of 
older days which will deservedly live among the Eng- 
lish and French classics as long as the languages 
themselves. In fame and in substantial usefulness 
the old compares with the new as King Arthur’s Ex- 
calibar, facile princeps in its own way, with the needle- 
gun, each one indistinguishable from the thousands 
like it. 

As volumes, the books before us are worthy of 
their contents. The last two, though bearing Ameri- 
can imprints, are from English presses, Cowley’s 
being of those dainty little editions that tempt one to 








trees. Bacon is to be recorded among the triumphs 
of Boston printing. Solid and with a large, full page 
whose appearance alone goes far to tempt the reader, 
the book avoids being ponderous, yet holds an im- 
mense quantity of matter. Bacon’s sixty essays, 
brief so far as concerns the pages covered, form the 
ground work, and upon these Mr. Heard has heaped 
up Archbishop Whately’s longer and little less reada- 
ble annotations, the cream of the notes from the best 
English editions, the bibliography of the essays, a 
glossary, all in short that could be demanded to com- 
plete a library edition of this immortal collection. 








STEVEN LAWRENCE, YVEOMAN* 


RS. EDWARDS does not exhibit that marvel- 
lous faculty of creation which presents to the 
reader a new human being whose originality and re- 














* Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By Mrs. Edwards. New York : Shel- 
dcn & Co. 


slip it in the pocket to be drawn forth under green | 


ality are equally indisputable. She does not actually 


| create, but she describes character with such subtlety 
} 


been lost to us ; the Arabian Nights may be no mere -- vividness that her talent seems barely to fall short 


of being the higher faculty. Her types are not the no- 
blest of mankind ; sheis content to take ordinary mortals 
|in the rough, and to describe them without fear or 
| favor. Her standard is certainly not high and she 
;makes no pretensions above it, painting human 
| nature as it appears to herself, neither idealizing nor 
degrading that from which she draws. Her own 
great merit, truthfulness, she bestows on her favorite 
characters, who are always eminently veracious and 
sometimes, it must be said, little else. Really to “ speak 
the truth and shame the devil,” would seem to be the 
moral she chiefly desires to enforce. As truth is her 
favorite virtue—and of course there can be none 
without it—she appears to think there need be none 
beside it, and her best characters are too often selfish 
or commonplace. 

With Steven Lawrence Mrs. Edwards has evidently 
taken much pains and, though not averyagreeable young 
man, he is a thoroughly consistent character. The son 
ofa small farmer, he has received but a scanty education 
but has imbibed many prejudices which travel and the 
association of more cultivated people fail to remove 
He is honest and rigid in the performance of his duty, 
but he is bigoted in his views, and incapabie of esti- 
mating the relative value of actions. His affection for 
Katharine Fane is manly and dignified, but cannot 
reconcile us to the utter incongruousness of their 
union. His steady determination not to forsake the 
meeting-house which his parents have always attend- 
ed, although the manners of its congregation are not 
so pleasant to him as they would have been had no 
different atmosphere ever surrounded him, is worthy 
of all respect; but his resolution to wear gaiters and 
spotted neckties appears in the present state of so- 
ciety rather absurd. By many such touches Mrs. 
Edwards has deepened the contrast between the lovers 
until it is too great, and the second marriage, in some 
respects, resembles the first unfortunate alliance of 
the hero with a woman whose habits were totally un- 
like his own. 

This first marriage is the conventional ill-starred 
union of novels, which, the experienced reader tho- 
roughly understands from the beginning, is to end 
miserably. Katharine Fane tries to play “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere” with Steven ; and in a mixture of rage 
and pique, he proposes to her cousin Dora, who of 
course accepts him. But here all resemblance to or- 
dinary novels ends, for Dora is a remarkable and 
highly original character. Perhaps the depths of her 
falsity could only have been conceived by a writer who 
sees truth clearly, and values it as highly as does Mrs. 
Edwards. There is something almost pathetic about 
Dora, contemptible as she is in her intense selfish- 
ness, triviality, and falseness, and in her perfect in- 
ability to comprehend truth or nobility in any one. 
The description of her childish griefs is the sublimity 
of shallowness. “I like to be able to speak out,” 
Dora is talking over her approaching marriage, 

“*It seems to expand one’s lungs after so many years of silence ; and 
an announcement of marriage, like a christening or a funeral, is, I be- 
lieve, a proper time for these charming family expansions of sentiment. 
os Arabella took away my little pink bonnet and my white para- 
sol—the first I’d ever had, and Uncle Frank’s present to me,—I never 


forgot that! and Aunt Arabella—’ Dot stopped short, and two great 
tears rose sullenly in her eyes. 


“Go on, if you please, Dora,’ sa2'd Mrs. Hilliard. ‘You have made 
me very ill—I feel my palpitations beginning already—but go on! Let. 
me hear what single charge of unkindness you can bring against me.’ 

“ *You took away my silk dress !’ cried Dora, with a burst of geruine 
feeling, ‘and had it made into one for Kate. ‘‘ Poor Dot was not ina 
position to wear silks,” I heard you say to Uncle Frank. Well, I bore 
no malice to the child herself—I wasn’t wicked—when I saw how gen- 
teel she looked in it; I kissed her little bare neck and arms—but you, 
Aunt Arabella, I hated you—I hated you! and I don’t think I’ve quite 
got over the feeling since. I had never had anything finer than alpaca 
before, and I loved my dress. I sat and looked at. it when I went to 
bed—it came from Paris—it was like a companion to me, and you took it 
away!’ Dot’s voice broke.” 

There is wonderful truth to such nature in the ac- 
count of her elopement, still more in the scene where 
her cousin, having caught her, persuades her to turn 
back. 

Katharine Fane, having exhausted herself in per- 
suasion, is giving it up, saying : 

““* Dora, I have nothing more to urge. To escape from beirg the wife 
of the laboring yeoman farmer, you run away with the son of the Oxford- 
street hatter. I have finished ; I have not another word to utter.’ 

“*The... son of whom? said Dora, growing white to her lips. 
‘Katharine, do you mean this ?—what is this that you are telling me?” 

“©The only thing I ever heard concerning Clarendon Whyte that was. 
not to his discredit,’ answered Katharine, icily. ‘Has the story not 
reached Paris ? It was well known in Loadon a good many months ago.” 

“ She turned, as if to go ; but Dot followed ; caught her by the hand. 
Affection, gratitude, honor, religion, had each cried out to her in vain. A 
| chance shaft, aimed without purpose, had found a vulnerable spot in 
| Mrs. Lawrence’s soul-at last. With this terrible revelation of Mr. 
| Clarendon Whyte’s birth, the mist had fallen from her sight ; the glitter 
| from her hero! Mambrino’s helmét, at the unexpected touch of truth, 
| had become the ignoble barber's basin in a second ; Dot’s ideal was 
| hattered. * Will you swear this to me?’ she whispered. * Will you swear 
' that this story about him is true ?” 
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currence in our reason? Thereupon we find that a certain REVIEWS. 
class of occurrences we must call objective, and another | 
class subjective, if we want to make a distinction. But all | 44 books designed for review in Tut Rounp Taste meust be sent to 
these occurrences are merely occurrences within us, and to ss 
ask what they are independently of us is absolute nonsense. ESSAYS, OLD AND NEW#* 

Thus, it is utter folly to ask, Do the stars move around | x : 
their own axes, and around suns in certain orbits? The| [2 ACON’S Essay’s have come to be the only por- 
question is, rather, We see certain movements, how must | tion of his writings through which ordinary read- 
we view them as related to each other? Thereupon we ; €TS get anything closer than an acquaintance at sec- 
find that a body appearing to move around another larger ond hand with the workings of his vast intellect. It is 
one may always be viewed as moving in obedience to two | not that the judgement of later ages and their increase 
forces, the centrifugal and the centripetal forces; the one in knowledge have at all tended to lower the estima- 
force remaining constantly the same and the other con-| tion of his philosophical system as embodied in the 
stantly increasing, and hence operating in the. ratio of the ‘completed works of his Zzstauratio Magna, for with 


squares of the distances. No one, who is not insane, will | j,. lapse of time the appreciation of their value and of 
insist that there ave two such forces at work ; but merely | 


that to calculate as if they were at work must always result | results of the wer they rece “8 philosophy 
in correct deductions, It is because the Newtonian theory | ae aes ee Sree ee ae steadily as the admiration 
is not a theory, but an @ priori mathematical proposition, | for Shakespeare. Bacon remodelled, at least redi- 
that it is indisputable and eternal, as eternal as Pythagoras’ | rected, the conduct of philosophical enquiry, and his 
theorem of the relation of the hypothenuse to the two sides of | Very Success in doing so, the firm establishment of the 
a triangle. results labored for in the Wovum Organum and its 
The absurdity of asking for what the real objective deing| Companions, have made it superfluous for men to con- 
of some thing or another is, may be still further shown by | cern themselves with the means by which were effect- 
demanding in return, You ask me what this thing is, inde-| ed these great ends. But the Zssays chiefly have to 
pendex.tly of the “subjective” reason, Do you want mej do with those immutable things in men’s affairs whose 
to tell you what it (for instance, this tree) is to the cow? Or | manifestations vary slightly to-day from what they 
what it is to the elephant? or to the bird ? or to the hurri- were when Bacon wrote. In them, to use Macaulay’s 
cane ? or to the earthquake ? No, of course not. You words, Bacon “talks to plain men, in language which 
wish me to tell you what it is unrelated to anything. But! |. body understands. about things in which every- 
in that case you must not ask me to tell you anything at | “tr ap y ais ok . § , y 
all, since to tell or to describe means precisely to enumerate —e interested ;” or as, in the author’s explana- 
’ . J y “ r 
the relations of a thing. Thus your question cancels itself. tion why they, of all my other works, have been most 
current,” it is no doubt “for that, as it seems, they 
come home to men’s business and bosoms.” More- 
over they mark the commencement in English litera- 
ture of the kind of writing included under the name of 
essay, just as, but a few years before, the same start- 
ing point had been set up in France by Montaigne, the 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 


To THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: 


structive than Bacon’s own. In fact, Bacon’s read like 
the recreations of a man of gravity and learning, one 
whose mind, even in its hours of relaxation, had room 
for nothing that was trivial or playful. It is as if the 
accomplished scholar and man of the world, jurist and 
statesman, a diplomat gui mores hominum multorum 
vidit et urbes, a masterly conversationist withal, were 
giving counsel to a younger man. In such wise he 
takes one aspect of his subject, rarely the most obvious 
one, judicially weighs the amntitheta—like the gros 
and cons of Burleigh, which Mr. Froude is so fond 
of citing—that present themselves to his cautious mind, 
pours upon it a flood of learned illustration and 
allusion and sagacious observation, and so, with- 
out at all attempting to analyze the entire subject, 
or even to indicate the different points of view from 
which it may be regarded, he leaves us to weigh his 
observations and ponder and add to them. How 
much food for reflection they offer scarcely appears 
on a simple inspection of their brevity, or even on a 
single reading. They have been accurately described 
as absolutely oppressive from the power of thought 
compressed into the smallest possible compass, and 
Alexander Smith has said very happily that “ Bacon’s 
sentence bends beneath the weight of his thought, 
like a branch beneath the weight of its fruit.” Cer- 
tainly, while one may read the essays rapidly without 
once encountering an obscurity, it is not till afterwards 
that there dawns upon him the full significance of 
many a passage in which is concentrated the essential 
product of long and matured observation of men, 
and only repeated readings can disclose the fulness of 
the thought. There is throughout the impress of the 
court. A large proportion of the essays treat of the 
situation of princes, of the conduct of their affairs, 
and their management of men. There are everywhere 


Str: Zhe Round Table of May 30 has a letter, signed 
H. B. W., which purports to be an examination of an 
article on science and religion in Putuam’s Magazine. 
I am frequently struck with the misapprehension which 
seems to exist as to the views of the believers in divine 
revelation and the revelations of modern science. Many 


his publication preceded Bacon’s by but a dozen years 








physicists seem to think that Christians have modified | thoroughly novel as the Frenchman’s writings were 
their construction of demiurgic days and other matters in the | in kind, we cannot see that Bacon was in any way in- 
Mosaic narrative, very lately, to meet the requirements of | debted to him, unless for the fundamental particular of 
modern discovery ; that the savas have forced us to \the brief and popular treatment of matters of moral 
x oy an old position, and fall back to one more | philosophy and the borrowing of the name of essay. 
crores ai : eee But the qualities which gave Montaigne’s writings 
They fancy it is a victory of scepticism, and a very | their charm—liveliness and versatility, aptness in feli- 
modern one at that. Now, there never has been any | citous illustration, a style easy and fluent, gentlemanly 
ap See. good humor, a discursive mode of treatment, an air of 
bx 5 . SE, amiability and simplicity of character—all these were 
familiar with the Protestant literature of this old controversy. such as his admirers could model their own style upon ; 
We have always held our side of the field without losing 4 dt tet d te a by th ti d 
ground, I know; and I think it likely to be so with those | cS ee ee ee eee Oe ne Seer oe Mae mere 
who are not of our communion, ‘The vile materialism | &X/Stence, in greater or less numbers, of essayists of his 
which talks of the soul as an anatomist talks of the elbow- | School almost from that day to this. To imitate Bacon, 
joint, and the Colensoism that really looks upon the Pen- | however, would require a range of genius Shakes- 
tateuch as a collection of old wives’ tales, can boast of no | pearian in its breadth and depth, and a learning such 
spolia optima in their conflicts with us. as Shakespeare neither had nor needed, justifying its 
To show how this subject has beea treated by the doctors | owner alone of men to say, “I have taken all knowl- 
of the Church at very early periods: St. Augustine, Civ. | edge to be my province ;” so that we might safely 
Dei, book xx., cap ii., speaks of the matter. In the same | affirm that the union of powers has not been repeated 
treatise he also gives a theory of equivocal generation. I| since Bacon—certainly that it has not been applied to 
cannot just now find the exact place. In speculating as to essay writing. 
the manner in which animal life commenced on islands, we It is not, however, only in the accomplishments of 
see that the theories of the author of the Vestiges, and even of their author that the essays of Bacon differ from those 
La Marck and Darwin, were thought of by acute minds £F hener daw Thet call ines ininiaeeinaens clikin 
many hundred years ago. Bossuet calls the days “six rlnceg Pian gee ye cance os ¢ graven. € 
different progresses.” from its original sense, the sense wherein he used it, 
5th Elevation of the Mysteries; St. Athanasius, Orat. which makes the ground-plan, = says of the modern 
contra. Arian, n. 60, and Origen, De Princid. iv. 16, essay a very different thing from his. An essay al 
et Cont. Celsum Vi. 50, 51, speak in the same sense. now expected to be to some extent exhaustive of at 
These are quoted by Nicolas, Etudes Philosophiques, liv. ii., least = phase ve ie os npr = sient Recep " 
©. ii. : was chiefly suggestive in its design, presenting preg- 
nant thoughts and indicating clues which the reader 
or I might multiply the authorities cited fifty-fold. — follow ior Miemel, - regen = oe 
Science must agree with theology at last, but there is oma re mr se tere I - Ape meng! oy 
no use in writing against science ; for there is nothing pondies es ry eee sane ee eee Drescrg 
settled long enough in physics to make it a proper subject Ce SS pee 7 the present work to Prince Henry, 
for controversy. This, I think, was Father Newman’s the author describes them as “ brief notes, set downe 
reason for refusing to write upon the subject when pressed | Father significantlye, than curiously,” and, “of a 
to do so at Rome, some years ago. I think any one who | nature, whereof a man shall find much in experience, 





I ama member of the Catholic Church, and not very | 


I have no access to any considerable theological library, 











first of classical French writers. To Montaigne, it is | the magnificence and affluence the taste for which led 
true, not to Bacon, the paternity of the later essay—|*t© Bacon’s ruin. The essays only are now before us, 
the essay of Queen Anne’s day or our own—is to be | 8d it is not necessary to pause upon the painful 
traced. Not simply that Montaigne wrote first, for | Contrast between the elevation of the genius and the 


political degradation of the man. Few readers might 


or thereabouts, and, subversive of all precedent and | distinguish, without especial scrutiny or without 


having them pointed out, the passages here and 
there in the essays which make it apparent that 
even in them is to be discerned the taint of 
the courtier. It is pitiful to see this mind of 
unequalled stature quailing before dangers and jealous- 
ies and suspicions; truckling with all the servility of the 
Tudor court, and conforming itself to the caprices of 
a vain and tyrannical old woman. Itis hard to be 
compelled to repress the conviction constantly forced 
upon us that we are listening to a good as well as to 
a great and wise man. It is only satisfactory that 
Bacon’s own trust is realized, that his writings have 
outweighed in men’s judgements what was unworthy 
in his life, that they have ensured the unfaltering 
growth of his fame, and attempts not unsuccessful to 
obliterate some of the worst stains upon his name. 

Cowley, though in his own character and that of his 
works he was thoroughly unlike Bacon, has yet cer- 
tain points of analogy to the master whose earnest 
admirer and disciple he became. He lived and played 
a public part in an age of transition than which none 
other exerted a greater influence on the character of 
the English nation, and perhaps none but the Eliza- 
bethan upon its literature. Among the many writers 
of secondary rank in the day when Milton and then 
Dryden stood first, Cowley was deservedly one of the 
most eminent. Of the poetry of the time, the argu- 
mentative and metaphysical poetry, most of us now 
know little and have but slight esteem—and it was as 
a poet that Cowley had his chief contemporaneous re- 
pute. But its affectation and artificialness will be 
looked for in vain in his prose. There we find many 
of the characteristics which, two literary generations 
later, established the popularity of the essay and ena- 
bled Steele and Addison to develope in 7he Tattler 
and Spectator and Guardian the essential properties 
of the essay as we have it now. Cowley’s learning 
and accomplishments were, not of Baconian propor- 
tions it is true, but rare and almost unrivalled in his 


will take up the latest book on geology, physiology, or even | litle in bookes, so as they are neither repeticons nor | time. His prose style was admirable—easy, fluent, 


chemistry, with all its claim to mathematical relationships, | fansies.” 


To this characteristic we owe it that| vivacious—and so little archaic that by a very few 


will be satisfied in this matter. As for the doctrines of Archbishop Whately has appended to almost|changes one of his essays might pass undetected 


medicine and the general principles of pathology, they are 
too contemptible for mention. 


Voltaire’s sneers and Moliére’s jokes are just as true now 
as ever of this pretentious humbug. 

To a mind trained to dialectics the medical theories of 
the last one hundred and fifty years are bentath con- 





ton: Lee & Shepard. 1868, 


* I. Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D. . Ti ing. 
and Mates nud 0 Grapviel teodea ty. Premitin Péde taeud. then. than instructed, there are few writers more charming 


every one of Bacon’s Essays some Axnotations|among those of Queen Anne’s day, or, but for the 
of his own, in which he traces out lines of thought | changes in the fashion of thought, among those of the 
merely alluded to in the text, and hardly less in-| modern Sfectator. Indeed, for summer reading, for 


a half hour when one desires to be pleased rather 








tempt. LK, 
Santa Fg, New Mexico, 868. 
, niet Low, Son, & Marston; Boston: Koberts Bros. 1868. 











M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Reprinted from various sources. 2 vols. Phila 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1863, 


Even in the frequent snatches of poetry let into the 


Il. The Essays of Abraham Cowley, with Life by the Editor. i i f Martial, Hor u- 
Notes and Iilustrations by Dr. Hurd and others, London: Sampson essays—chiefly translations © 4 one J 


venal, Seneca; in which, as Dr. Johnson phrased it, 


111. Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By Bernard Cracroft,| he “freed translation from servility, and, instead of 


"| following his author at a distance, walked by his side” 
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—there are seldom to be found the characteristics 
that have ensured the relegation of his more elaborate 


verse to the limbo of bygone fashions and conceits. | 


In Cowley’s essays, quite as plainly as in Bacon’s 
though differently, is to be seen the influence of his 
court life. A royalist from romantic and passionate 


which are constructed on much the same principle. | 
The underlying significance of each, he suggests, has 
been lost to us ; the Arabian Nights may be no mere 
compilation of fascinating, fanciful tales, but an assem- 


ality are equally indisputable. She does not actually 
create, but she describes character with such subtlety 


and vividness that her talent seems barely to fall short 
of being the higher faculty. 


Her types are not the no- 


blage of “highly allusive and irrecoverable sar- | blest of mankind ; sheis content to take ordinary mortals 


casm” such as vivifies the seeming straightforward | 


in the rough, and to describe them without fear or 


conviction, he served Charles and his queen faithfully | gravity and childlike simplicity of Gud/iver’s Travels: | favor. Her standard is certainly not high and she 


and in positions of trust both in England and France, 
and the Stuart-like recognition of his fidelity when 
the Restoration came was to leave him to disfavor and 
penury, and reward him, when he died, with the royal 
eulogium that “ Mr. Cowley had not left behind him 
abetter man in England.” Disappointment and cha- 
grin, Horatian aspirations for rural retirement and 
simple pleasures, are largely the burden of his essays ; 
yet there is too much dignity and respect both for 
himself and his prince to permit his melancholy to be- 
come displeasing by degenerating into sourness or 
querulousness. As Bacon had declared of his essays 
that “‘I haue played my selfe the Inquisitor, and find 
nothing to my vndstanding in them contrarie or infec- 
tious to the state of Religion, or manners, but rather 
(as 1 suppose) medicinable,” so Cowley’s last request 
to his literary executor was to suppress whatever in his 
works might give “the least offence to religion or to 
good manners.” Both differ from Montaigne in their 
total exemption from his principal blemish, and prob- 
ably the purity characteristic of the English essay is 
attributable in no small degree to the examples of the 
first and greatest of English essayists, and of his nearest 


successor, who, recognizing Montaigne’s merits while | Anne essayists for the refinement of a condition of 


eschewing his indecency, took in a measure the posi- 
tion of the earliest model in England of this style of 
writing. 

For the essay of the nineteenth century we are fortu- 
nate in having an example so fairly typical and repre- 
sentative as the collection of Mr. Cracroft’s. Collect- 
ed from publications of different classes—from quar- 
terly reviews, monthly magazines, and the weekly 
journals which are the legitimate descendants of Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s periodicals, but with a maturity of 
powers and capabilities then not hinted at—these 
writings exemplify the expanded sense in which essay 
writing is now understood, and a kind, as well as a 
range, of usefulness that would surprise its inventors 
and earlier masters. Of the essays themselves we 
must be content to speak generally. In the. main 
they may be pronounced models of their class, as well 
as representative of its diversity. Thus we have, 
gathered from quarterlies, a series of articles on the 
English Reform question in Parliament in 1866 and 
1867, giving, as the writer justly states it in his pre- 
face, “a fairly connected sketch, from the Liberal point 
of view, of the general feeling during one of the most 
remarkable episodes in the history of our [the Eng- 
lish] constitution ;” and, not dissimilar in scope and 
manner of treatment, historicaland biographical papers 
on The Fews of Western Europe, Madame de Sévigné, 
and the like. Then we find grouped “as miscella- 
neous essays,” chiefly reprinted from Zhe Saturday 
Review, a number of those popular discussions of 
questions in the moral philosophy and psychology of 
every-day life which conform most nearly to the origi- 
nal type of the essay, and which so largely constitute 
the staple of the periodical literature of the day. No 
journal has acquired more celebrity for acuteness and 
vivacity in this sort of writing than the one just named, 
and it is sufficiently exact to say that Mr. Cracroft’s 
contributions—most of them, at least, for what habit- 
ual and frequent writer can always be at his highest 
level ?—are in its best vein. His individuality is this— 
that while the cleverness and incisiveness characteris- 
tic of that journal are seldom free from cynicism, and 
often become sheer cruelty, he writes from the heart 
as well as the head, so that he is rather more nearly 
in accord with the tone of Zhe Spectator, to which we 
find most of his contributions—though these are 
mainly critical—have been made. One quality he has 
particularly valuable in an essayist restricted to the 
brief limits prescribed by popular taste. This is the 


‘possession of an insight that enables him totake in the 


capabilities of his subject, when, refraining from a 
superficial and discursive mode of treatment that can 
nowhere be exhaustive, he selects a point which is at 
once unlikely to present itself to others, and is likely 
to yield the largest and least looked-for reward. This 
found, he is content simply to block out the further 
work for his readers, to put in their way the imple- 
ments they will need, and indicate the location of 
treasures they may likely enough have been passing 
unsuspected all their lives. For examples of this we 
may particularly refer to the three consecutive papers 
on The True Meaning of the Arabian Nights, The 
Greek Anthology, and Ovid as a Possible Satirist, 


|the meaning of the Greek and Latin epigrams, about | 
| which so much is written every now and then, is prob- | 
| ably as hopelessly lost through the extinction of social | 
|allusions familiar to those who heard them, but as 

recondite to us as Pusch would be to Julius Caesar: 

| Ovid, also, he urges, has been entirely misapprehend- 

|ed, and we have been elaborately criticising a mask 

, which, to those originally addressed, was thoroughly 

‘transparent, just as in Thackeray’s bonhomie there 
| are whole pages or chapters where “the bitterness of 
|his contempt is in the direct proportion of the appar- 
|ently earnest amiability and smiling ease of his ser- 
'mons,” so that only one “familiar with the nicest 
shades of educated allusion among the higher classes 
could possibly detect where the irony ends, and the 
| matter-of-fact description begins.” 

| Well worth study as Mr. Cracroft’s essays are in 
| themselves, it is only so far as they illustrate the pro- 
| gressive transformation of the essay and its present 
| position as a literary and social power that we have 
| now to do withthem. The essay, as devised by Mon- 
| taigne and used by Bacon as a means of amusement 
or instruction, or even as employed by the Queen 





society thoroughly degraded both intellectually and 














morally, by no means attained the capabilities which 
these last ensured it when they provided for its stated 
and regular publication. Even then it was in a meas- 
| ure an unsupported and d/effante production. It still 
remained to make it a component in the larger aggre- 
gate which makes up the modern journal. Here, 
through causes which the already too great length of 
our article does not permit us to dwell upon, it 
acquires an influence that expressions of individual 
opinion can never command. It is carried by any one 
of the dozens or scores of details linked to it in the 
printed sheet into quarters where it otherwise could 
not penetrate. Weight is imparted to it by the gen- 
eral repute of the journal itself. It is, above all, a 
constantly recurrent force, infinitely diversified and 
quite isolated in appearance, yet, in the case of any 
given journal, steadily acting in some direction which 
is to be determined only by the comparison of numer- 





Sse as Sainte-Beuve and Prevost-Paradol, 


| 


ous instances. So that although, with the exception 
of a mere corporal’s guard of essayists at any given 


Matthew Arnold and Carlyle, Emerson and Holmes— 
the productions of very few contemporaries are likely 
to live; and even the best specimens of the average 
essay, such as is exemplified in the last of the vol- 
umes that occasion this article, are unlikely to be 
remembered beyond a few months, or a few years 
where they chance to gain the unaccustomed glory of 
a book to themselves,—still the modern essay is an 
infinitely more influential and potent thing as a censor 
of social morals or educator of taste than those of 
older days which will deservedly live among the Eng- 
lish and French classics as long as the languages 
themselves. In fame and in substantial usefulness 
the old compares with the new as King Arthur’s Ex- 
calibar, facile princeps in its own way, with the needle- 
gun, each one indistinguishable from the thousands 
like it. 

As volumes, the books before us are worthy of 
their contents. The last two, though bearing Ameri- 
can imprints, are from English presses, Cowley’s 
being of those dainty little editions that tempt one to 
slip it in the pocket to be drawn forth under green 
trees. Bacon is to be recorded among the triumphs 
of Boston printing. Solid and with a large, full page 
whose appearance alone goes far to tempt the reader, 
the book avoids being ponderous, yet holds an im- 
mense quantity of matter. Bacon’s sixty essays, 





brief so far as concerns the pages covered, form the 
ground work, and upon these Mr. Heard has heaped 
up Archbishop Whately’s longer and little less reada- 
ble annotations, the cream of the notes from the best 
English editions, the bibliography of the essays, a 
glossary, all in short that could be demanded to com- 
plete a library edition of this immortal collection. 
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RS. EDWARDS does not exhibit that marvel- | 
lous faculty of creation which presents to the | 
reader a new human being whose originality and re- | 
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makes no pretensions above it, painting human 
nature as it appears to herself, neither idealizing nor 
degrading that from which she draws. Her own 
great merit, truthfulness, she bestows on her favorite 
characters, who are always eminently veracious and 
sometimes, it must be said, little else. Really to “ speak 
the truth and shame the devil,” would seem to be the 
moral she chiefly desires to enforce. As truth is her 
favorite virtue—and of course there can be none 
without it—she appears to think there need be none 
beside it, and her best characters are too often selfish 
or commonplace. 

With Steven Lawrence Mrs. Edwards has evidently 
taken much pains and, though not averyagreeable young 
man, he isa thoroughly consistent character. The son 
ofa small farmer, he has received but a scanty education 
but has imbibed many prejudices which travel and the 
association of more cultivated people fail to remove 
He is honest and rigid in the performance of his duty, 
but he is bigoted in his views, and incapable of esti- 
mating the relative value of actions. His affection for 
Katharine Fane is manly and dignified, but cannot 
reconcile us to the utter incongruousness of their 
union. His steady determination not to forsake the 
meeting-house which his parents have always attend- 
ed, although the manners of its congregation are not 
so pleasant to him as they would have been had no 
different atmosphere ever surrounded him, is worthy 
of all respect; but his resolution to wear gaiters and 
spotted neckties appears in the present state of so- 
ciety rather absurd. By many such touches Mrs. 
Edwards has deepened the contrast between the lovers 
until it is too great, and the second marriage, in some 
respects, resembles the first unfortunate alliance of 
the hero with a woman whose habits were totally un- 
like his own. 

This first marriage is the conventional ill-starred 
union of novels, which, the experienced reader tho- 
roughly understands from the beginning, is to end 
miserably. Katharine Fane tries to play “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere” with Steven ; and in a mixture of rage 
and pique, he proposes to her cousin Dora, who of 
course accepts him. But here all resemblance to or- 
dinary novels ends, for Dora is a remarkable and 
highly original character. Perhaps the depths of her 
falsity could only have been conceived by a writer who 
sees truth clearly, and values it as highly as does Mrs. 
Edwards. There is something almost pathetic about 
Dora, contemptible as she is in her intense selfish- 
ness, triviality, and falseness, and in her perfect in- 
ability to comprehend truth or nobility in any one. 
The description of her childish griefs is the sublimity 
of shallowness. “I like to be able to speak out,” 
Dora is talking over her approaching marriage, 

“Tt seems to expand one’s lungs after so many years of silence; and 
an announcement of marriage, like a christening or a funeral, is, I be- 
lieve, a proper time for these charming family expansions of sentiment. 
gitig Arabella took away my little pink bonnet and my white para- 
sol—the first I’d ever had, and Uncle Frank’s present to me,—I never 


forgot that! and Aunt Arabella—’ Dot stopped short, and two great 
tears rose sullenly in her eyes. 


“© Go on, if you please, Dora,’ said Mrs. Hilliard. ‘You have made 


me very ill—I feel my palpitations beginning already—but go on! Let. 


me hear what single charge of unkindness you can bring against me.’ 

“*You took away my silk dress !’ cried Dora, with a burst of genuine 
feeling, ‘and had it made into one for Kate. ‘‘ Poor Dot was not ina 
position to wear silks,” I heard you say to Uncle Frank. Well, I bore 
no malice to the child herself—I wasn’t wicked—when I saw how gen- 
teel she looked in it; I kissed her little bare neck and arms—but you, 
Aunt Arabella, I hated you—I hated you! and I don’t think I’ve quite 
got over the feeling since. I had never had anything finer than alpaca 
before, and I loved my dress. I sat and looked at it when I went to 
bed—it came from Paris—it was like a companion to me, and you took it 
away!’ Dot’s voice broke.” 


There is wonderful truth to such nature in the ac- 
count of her elopement, still more in the scene where 


her cousin, having caught her, persuades her to turn 
back. 


Katharine Fane, having exhausted herself in per- 
suasion, is giving it up, saying : 

“* Dora, I have nothing more to urge. To escape from beirg the wife: 
of the laboring yeoman farmer, you run away with the son of the Oxford- 
street hatter. I have finished ; I have not another word to utter.’ 

“The... son of whom? said Dora, growing white to her lips. 
‘Katharine, do you mean this ?—what is this that you are telling me?” 

“* The only thing I ever heard concerning Clarendon Whyte that was. 
not to his discredit,’ answered Katharine, icily. ‘Has the story not 
reached Paris ? It was well known in London a good many months ago.” 

“ She turned, as if to go ; but Dot followed ; caught her by the hand. 
Affection, gratitude, honor, religion, had each cried out to her in vain. A 
chance shaft, aimed without purpose, had found a vulnerable spot in 
Mrs. Lawrence’s soullat last. With this terrible revelation of Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte’s birth, the mist had fallen from her sight ; the glitter 
from her hero! Mambrino’s helmet, at the unexpected touch of truth, 
had become the ignoble barber's basin in a second ; Dot’s ideal was 
hattered. ‘ Will you swear this to me?’ she whispered. * Will you swear 


‘ that this story about him is true ?” 
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It is a triumph in art to fix permanently such 
fleeting shadows and false lights as Dora’s character 
presents. Katharine Fane is natural and affectionate, 
but yet a coquette. Vain and fond of power, she hesi- 
tates to break an engagement which she yet dreads to 
fulfil. Lord Petres, the gentleman to whom she is en- 
gaged, perceiving some shade of doubt or symptom of 
change, offers to release her in a scene which exhibits 
great truth and delicacy in the treatment of a difficult 
situation : 

“ Lord Petres looked attentively at her downcast face. ‘Ah!’ said | 
he, presently, ‘ marriage, under the most favorable auspices, is a very | 
hazardous undertaking, Kate.’ ‘ Very,’ said poor Katharine, with an 
attempt at a smile. ‘A much more hazardous undertaking than you 
thought six months ago?’ ‘Yes,’ she answered, not knowing what was 
to come next. 

***T can tell all this from your face. You have been thinking more, 
since I saw you last, than you ever did before in your hfe, and the result 
of your thoughts has been to take away your color and your spirits. Now, 
viewing the subject quite dispassionately, dv you wish that you were free 
again?’ . 

ve From the lips of any other man living Katharine Fane’s proud spirit 
would have resented this question as the cruelest indignity; from Lord 
Petres she took it straight as it came from his heart—a heart which, how- 
ever limited its compass, however encrusted with Sybarite selfishness, 
was crystal to its very depths where honor and where integrity were con- 
cerned. During their whole engagement this was the moment, perhaps, 
in which Katharine Fane went nearest to loving him! 

*** You—you have asked me this too suddenly !’ she stammered. 

**Then take time to give me your answer,’ said Lord Petres. ‘I 
shall leave Dover by the last mail to-night (for I am traveliing, Duclos 
with me, as men travel in Spain, and descend at no hotels on the road), 
and shall expect your answer, not later than four days hence, in Paris— 
expect it a little anxiously, as you may know, Kate.’ 

** She looked round at him with great tears trembling in her-eyes. To 
lose the most trivial fealty that had once been hers was horribly bitter to 
Katharine Fane; to lose Lord Petres seemed the agony of death to her 
—now that Steven was lost, too! ‘There is no affection for me in the 
world,’ she cried. *‘You—I did think you would be faithful to me al- 
ways, and you wish already to give me up!’ 

“* She drew her hand away from him, and her voice broke down. 

““*Oh! dear me—féease don’t cry!’ said Lord Petres entreatingly, but 
turning away his head lest he should himself incur risk of agitation. ‘I 
thought you did not care for me, Kate! I thought it was only right I should 
give you a chance of escape—but f/ease don’t cry !’ 

*** And please don’t ever be so cruel to me again !’ sobbed Katharine. 
* Not care for you, indeed! Ah, Lord Petres, what should I have left 
to care for if you were to turn from me now !’ 

“** And so the scene does end like a scene on the stage!’ said Lord 
Petres. ‘I suppose the playwrights know what they are about, after all ! 
Now, the next thing is, when are we to be married?’ ”’ 


Lord Petres is a bold attempt at originality, and is a 
little bit too much so to appear natural. Any man, 
once engaged to a girl, even though he were the odd- 
est mixture of selfishness and generosity ever crusted 
over by aristocratic coldness, would interfere with her 
flirtations when they became subjects of general com- 
ment. There must always be a point where the mas- 
culine instinct of appropriation breaks through the 
polite indifference of the man of society and asserts 
its right to individuality. However, there is much 
that is clever in the character of the valetudinarian 
lord, with his morbid anxiety about personal comfort 
and his dilettante theories about democracy. Mrs. 
Edwards has in this, her latest, succeeded far beyond 
any previous effort, and if in her noblest characters 
there is something trivial which disappoints us, the 
heroic proportions which triviality assumes in Dot 
impart to her character a vitality that might rescue 
from the oblivion of ordinary novels one far inferior 
in otaer respects to Steven Lawrence. 
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" gennegh TO 9ERICHO ; or, Sketches of Travel in Spain 
. and the East. By Fohn Franklin Swift. New York and 
San Francisco: A. Roman & Co, 1868.—A very pleasant and 
readable if palpably amateurish book of travels which, but for 
some rather melancholy attempts to be funny after the worst 
«manner of John Phcenix, might be said to be characterized 
‘by a very genial and natural vein of humor, and which, but 
for occasional exceptions, might be said to be written in 
uncommonly good English. There are also a few offences 
.against good taste in the treatment of religious topics and 
associations, so that on the whole the book has a rather 
jarring and repulsive effect. And yet there are bits of de- 
scription so unaffected, so truthful, and so eloquent, touches 
of pathos and sentiment so delicate and yet so manly withal, 
that we should do our own judgement as well as Mr. Swift 
injustice did we dismiss his volume without some words of 
‘strong praise. We know not whether Going to Fericho is a 
first attempt ; but if it be, it is a remarkably promising one, 
the general success of which will, we trust, encourage the 
author to endeavor to produce something better. If he 
‘would remember that what proves highly diverting to a 
small circle of admiring friends is often very puerile and 
commonplace to the great public, and accompany this 
knowledge with a strong effort to restrain the exuberance 
-of his diction, we should say that he would have anexcellent 
chance in a field little cultivated, but richly remunerative, 
to reap both fame and profit. 

Psyche’s Art, and Aunt Kip. By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 
ton: Loring. 1868.—These are pleasant, sketchy little 
stories, harmless in their tendency, particularly well printed, 
and published at a very low price ; they are called Proverd 
Stories, and serve to illustrate well-known and universally 





Lilliput Levee: Poems of Childhood, Child Fancy, and 
Childlike Moods. New York: Wynkoop & Sherwood, 
1868.—Little folks all should be thankful to the publishers 
who have issued a new and cheaper edition of this already 
charming-nursery classic, whose merits we have long ago 
sufficiently set forth. Babyhood may well be proud of 
such a laureate, as well as grateful for so dainty a recogni- 
tion of the truth too generally neglected, that even babies have 
the germs of taste. Nonsense more delicious than 4 
Topsy- Turvy World was never joined to more genuine 
poetry than Zhe First of Fune, reading which one almost 
forgets how the rains and ruins of winter have this 
year made it the most melancholy of unintentional satires. 
But to select these, or indeed any, for especial praise is to 
do injustice to a multitude of other gems which sparkle on 
every page, and we think if we had been King of Lilliput 
we should have decided that each of the candidates was 
best, and so had a different laureate for every day in the 
week and two on Sundays. No infant library can be con- 
sidered complete without this and its worthy and delightful 
prose companion, Adice’s Adventures in Wonderland, which 
of themselves indeed make a collection whose complete- 
ness any less perfect work would spoil. 


Grandpapa’s Arithmetic: A Story of Two Little Apple Mer- 
chants. By Fean Macé. New York: P. S. Wynkoop & Son. 
1868.—Almost as good as the above, and published in uniform 
style by the same firm, who have determined to win high 
rank and favor in the coming kingdom, is M. Macé’s charm- 
ing transfiguration of arithmetic into the very nicest of 
fairy tales. M. Macé is a perfect Jack the Giant-Killer, who 
boldly steps up and conquers at a blow those great big 
ugly giants and ogres of Units and Vulgar Fractions and 
tames them into the most delightful, harmless, funny old 
chaps you can possibly imagine. But we must protest 
against a continuance of this sort of thing on political 
grounds, because if M. Macé keeps on he will end by mak- 
ing Lilliput Levee a speedy possibility. There is no doubt 
that the children are in a vast majority over the old folk, 
who are only protected by their superior knowledge ; but here 
is M. Macé setting to work to make the little ones just as wise 
as we are! It was all very well so long as arithmetic was 
left where it was in our time, a perfect wilderness of bram- 
bly figures and thorny tables, and alas! the hateful birch, 
wherethrough one scrambled with infinite difficulty and 
pain, as ignorant at the end as at the beginning. But 
nowadays, when all you have to do is to step into a delight- 
ful garden all filled with flowers and fairies and nice little 
boys and apple-trees, and, after playing to your heart’s con- 
tent, come out on the other side and find you know all about 
multiplication and division and the rest of the bugbears— 
that, in short, you are as wise as Solomon,—why that’s 
another thing entirely, and if we old people want to keep 
the upper hand we must set about suppressing this M. 
Macé and his aiders and abettors, Messrs. Wynkoop. & 
Son, In the meantime, however, just to show how impar- 
tial we are, we advise everybody who is struggling in the 
toils of numeration to get his or her father to buy this little 
book, and they will be surprised to find how very simple 
and, indeed, amusing a thing it is. We have only to sug- 
gest, in addition, to the translator, that the French decimal 
system of numeration will be rather a puzzle to English- 
speaking children, 

King Sham, and Other Atrocitiesin Verse ; including a Hur 
morous History of the Pike's Peak Excitement. By Lawrence 
NV. Greenleaf. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868.—The 
author of this very nicely printed volume of inanity clearly 
labors under the delusion that he is a humorist—a harmless 
mania enough when its antics are limited to the compara- 
tive obscurity of social intercourse, or the columns of a 
provincial press, but rather distressing when paraded in all 
the publicity of hot-pressed paper and gilt lettering, and 
with the implied endorsement of a respectable house. It 
really seems as though legislative action might be properly 


insanity; one only needs to read a page or two of Mr. 
such an institution as Dr. Holmes imagined in his Asylum 


modern civilization. The ways of Heaven are mysterious, 
and there is said to be a use for mosquitoes, fleas, and 
dog-days, but really a short course of such reading as this 
makes us wonder what possible benefit of the printing-press 
can counterbalance its outrages. Mr. Greenleaf admits 
that a preface seems to him to be an unnecessary infliction ; 


we have only to regret that his too brief wisdom did not ex- 
tend to his book as well. 


Yang-Peth- We- Wing- Tzonga-Foh ; or, Musings over a Cup 
of Tea. New York: The Evening Mail Office. 1868.—That 
Mr Burlingame should have survived a perusal of this poem, 
which, being dedicated to him, he could scarcely in common 
decency avoid reading, we take to be high proof of his emi- 
nent fitness to act as representative of a nation whose 
poetry seems to regard quantity much more than quality. 
The most mighty Mandarins, Chih-Kang and Sun-Chia- 
Kee, of the Second Chinese Rank, the associated High 
Envoys and Ministers, and all the representatives of the 
Ancient and Central Flowery Kingdom, who compose the 
Chinese embassy, and who are all more or less honored in 
the dedication, have doubtless derived from it all the enjoy- 
ment which their intimate acquaintance with the language 
and turn of humor is calculated to afford, and the author 





recognized maxims. 

















invoked to put some restraint on this particular species of 
Greenleaf’s humor to be convinced that the establishment of 


Jor Decayed Punsters would be the greatest triumph of 


anybody else has finished it, we should be glad to know 

him; in reading half of it, we found time to regret that we 

had not read less. As an instance of perseverance it is 

worthy of praise, and is creditable likewise to the typo- 

graphical resources of its publishers. 

Camors; or, Life Under the New Empire. From the 

French of Octave Feuillet, author of The Romance of a 

Poor Young Man, etc. New York: Blelock & Co. 1868.— 

“ Camors will ever remain the truest picture that can be 

drawn of those existences wholly devoted to the demon of 

the world—so brilliant in appearance, the culpable triumphs 

of which are followed by expiations so bitter and fearful !” 

So runs the concluding paragraph of the translator’s pre- 

face, and which he attributes to Emile Montagut, “ speak- 

ing with the high sanction of Le Revue des Deux Mondes, 

in which he has published an elaborate analysis of Camors.” 

It is gratifying to find that we of the pert and callow new 

world are not the only dealers in “‘hifalutin,” and not the 

only journalists who print extravagant eulogies of over- 

strained and incredible books. So far, however, as we can 

judge from a very uneven translation, which is sometimes 

fair and sometimes excessively bad, Camors, while deserv- 

ing to be called exaggerated and impossible, is a very inter- 

esting story, which, in point of moral, will compare favora- 

bly with most modern French romances, and as regards im- 
agination in conceiving and skill in working out character, it 
is a good deal above the common range. The hero of the story 
is Louis de Camors—whose father, the count of that name, 
commits suicide at the beginning of the book, for no reason 
in particular, that we can see, except that his profligate son, 
on coming home from doing something very atrocious (of 
which, however, the father is ignorant, and, judging from 
his character as drawn by himself in a parting letter, would 
probably have approved if he had known it)—may be met 
by the intelligence for the sake of an expiatory dramatic 
effect. After this the young Camors becomes a kind of 
cross between Monte Cristo and Don Juan, and having be- 
gun, as a matter of course, by seducing the wife of a loving 
and faithful friend, sets out on a brilliant career of debauch- 
ery, money-making, and political success. We are bound, 
in justice to M. Feuillet, to add that he continually shows 
us the dark side of his hero’s character, does not try to 
make us esteem him, and puts him miserably to death at 
last in a manner quite consonant with the requisitions of 
retributive justice. There is a certain originality about the 
plot, whose principal feature consists in one of the ladies to 
whom Camors makes love proposing—instead of marrying 
him herself, which, as she confesses she loves him and no 
one else, and is a widow of suitable years and position, 
there really seems no objection to her doing—that he should 
become affianced sud rosa to her daughter, a child. The 
lover is highly indignant at first, but afterward seems to 
think the arrangement an admissible one; and, at all 
events, in the sequel he marries the young lady, whom he 
treats with that baseness which, in connection with women, 
is an unvarying eccentricity of his character. Much of the 
dialogue of the tale is effective and clear, some scenes re- 
markably so, and there are a few descriptions worked up in 
a manner highly artistic and creditable. The author merits 
approval, as has been suggested, for bringing his hero to 
grief instead of crowning him with riches, honors, and hap- 
piness, as the custom is with jeunes premieres of his type, 
and the air of piquancy and freshness which usually attends 
his diction makes the book very readable. M. Feuillet is 
undoubtedly one of the ablest among rising French writ- 
ers, and if he would only do, what we fear his market will 
not permit, that is to say, write a romance in which adul- 
tery should be not quite so conspicuous and prevalent a fea- 
ture as in Camors, he would acquire a more enviable if not 
more profitable reputation than the latter work is likely to 
bring him. 

Marrying by Lot. By Charlotte W. Mortimer. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.—The familiar expressions 
about marriage being a lottery, which form such standard 
jokes for the delectation of very young ladies, inspired a 
certain feeling of dismay on reading the title of this little vol- 
ume which, however, we afterward discovered to be entirely 
free from such objectionable jocosity. It is an attempt to 
describe and explain the workings of the peculiar system of 
the primitive Moravians through the medium of fiction. 
The writer, born and bred and subsequently seceding from 
the society, was, of course, thoroughly conversant with its ad- 
vantages, and appears to have treated the subject in all its 
bearings with fairness. The characters possess little at- 
traction apart from the peculiar old world atmosphere which 
surrounds them, but the book carries the interest which at- 


taches to all accounts of peculiar doctrines respecting the 
marital relation. 


Fohn Milton and His Times: An Historical Novel. By 
Max Ring. Translated from the German by F. Fordan. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868.—The Miihlbach series of 
historical novels having proved a successful venture, this 
book is one of the logical business results. We fear it will 
not succeed quite so well though, for several reasons. First 
of all for the very reason why the Miihlbach series succeeded 
—it is not trashy enough. Professor Ring appears to differ 
with his great contemporary and to hold that even vividness 
is not inconsistent with historic accuracy. His book is 
really a stirring portraiture of England in the time of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, and brings out quite ably and 
with much penetration the rugged poetry of life in those 
days. But the work is very unequal. The first part is ex- 





may take a certain malicious satisfaction in reading it. If 


celient, full of events, full of pictures and picturesque de- 
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scription, and yet revolving round the character of Milton as | 
a natural centre. The poet’s early love and self-sacrifice, 

especially, are charmingly drawn. ‘This unity fails very much 

as the story goes on, and after the return of Milton from 

Italy he is a secondary and subordinate element in the nar- 

rative, a mere clumsy lay figure, in fact, on which to display 

the’ history of the Restoration. This fault is serious, and 

peculiarly provoking in an author who shows us that he can 

do so weil. Also there is an excess of discussion and dis- 

quisition, often very abstruse, throughout, and toward the 

last the hero and everybody, in fact, drenches everybody 
else with metaphysics. This ought, perhaps, to be very inter- 

esting; also we all ought, perhaps, to be German professors. 

Only—things are so far from what they ought, perhaps, to 
be! The most remarkable thing by far in this book is the 
translation. We have not the pleasure of knowing who Mr. 

F, Jordan is, but we have the pleasure of saying that he has 
achieved the best translation we have seen in many a day. 

We should never have known it for a translation at all ; it | 
would have been a very creditable specimen of English style | 
as an original work, and we congratulate the author who | 
can come before a foreign nation in such thorough native 
costume. 

Margaret: a Story of a Prairie Home. By Lyndon. New | 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868.—Simply and sympa- 
thetically told, with entire freedom from straining after effect, 
and with unfailing good taste, this is almost a model of 
our idea of a pleasant book. It deliberately relinquishes 
intensity for naturalness, and we think with excellent effect. | 
It is not wine, but cool water fresh from the spring. With- 














out a single absorbing situation, it is also without a single | grown up around the life and teachings of John Wesley. If 


false note. Yet it is far from tame. The story of a sound, | 
gentle, generous woman, and of a noble, earnest, refined | 
man, who lose years of youth and love by the treachery of | 
others, is surely no dull episode, when all the characters are 
life-like and all the conceptions clear and true. The Chris- 
tianity of the book, too, is genuine. The author does know, 
and knows how to draw, a real and respectable Christian, 
whose religion is not lugged in neck and heels at ends of 
chapters, but lasts all the week round and works into his 
daily life. The quiet power of A/argaret will repel the admir- 
ers of Miss Braddon e¢ éd genus omne by asuperficial resem- 
blance to mediocrity, but those who have taste enough to in- 
dulge in a second thought as they read will be repaid long 
before they lay the volume down. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By 
Arthur Helps. Vol. IV. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1868.—This is the concluding volume of a work of which 
we have not seen the earlier portions, and are therefore un- 
able to describe.. This volume is largely made up of those 
passages in the career of Las Casas on which, as detached 
and coherently arranged in a memoir of the great protector 
of the Indians, we recently dwelt at some length. 

L. The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated 
into English Spenserian verse, with a life of the author, by 
9. H. Whiffen. IL, Hudibras, by Samuel Butler, with notes, 
and a Literary Memoir. By the Rev. Treadway Russel 
Nash, D.D. IIL. The Complete Works of Thomas Camp- 
bell, with a Memoir of his Life, and an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings. IV. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., containing The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics and 
Songs. With a life of the Author. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1868.—These volumes, uniform with the Date we have 
already described, are the additional issues of the Globe Edi- 
tion of the poets since then. The merits of the edition are 
pretty well known; small volumes of a good tinted paper and 
clear type ; memoirs, essays, etc., trustworthy and satis- 
factory ; full glossaries and notes where needed ; steel 
plates always fairly executed, and generally much more 
than that. On the whole, for an inexpensive edition, none 
more shapely, presentable, and comfortable for the eye could 
be desired. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


T HE GALAXY begins its sixth volume with a story by 

Mr. Henry James, Jr.—who seems to have become a reg- 
ular feature—as usual, better told than planned. Clever as 
this gentleman undeniably is in developing the intellectual 
andmoral eccentricities on which his narratives almost always 
turn, he is apt to sacrifice harmony and completeness in his 
devotion to detail. Interesting as studies of the phenomena 
of morbid psychology, his characters have an air of unreal- 
ity which is not lessened by the anatomical jointing of his 
plots. ILis endings too are almost always rendered unsatis- 
factory and faulty in point of art by an uneasy craving for 
sensational originality, which in avoiding one error often 
falls into the opposite extreme. Besides, his women are 
greatly inferior to his men ; his hand seems to lack the deli- 
cacy of touch to paint the finer lines of female. character 
and motive. In Osborne’s Revenge, for example, it is quite 
credible that Philip should have loved Henrietta Congreve 
without knowing it himself; it is much less probable that 
she could have failed to see and, being the woman she was, 
to save him from a hopeless passion. The whole incident 
of the photograph, too, is clumsily imagined, and the con- 
versation concerning it much less natural than usual with 
the author; and the conclusion is simply an impertinence. 
Altogether, Osborne's Revenge, with not a few of Mr. James’s 
characteristic merits, has nearly all of his characteristic 
faults ; but that does not prevent it from being an amusing 


ably Mr. Hennessy has failed to understand the author’s 
conception. To be sure there is more expression in the 
face of the lady than this artist usually deigns to put into 
his countenances ; but then to make amends there is none 
at all in the gentleman’s, unless the very perceptible cast in 
his eye, a crick in his neck, and a carrot where his nose 
ought to be, may be said to give him an expression. Mr. 
James’s young girl Mr. Hennessy depicts with the face and 
form of a woman of thirty, and Philip Osborne, lawyer, 
“six feet two in height, with a chest like a boxing-master, 
all health, capacity, and energy,” becomes under 
the artist’s pencil a rather inferior article of retail dry- 
goods clerk. Under the heading of Zhe Brain and Spinal 
Cord Dr. Hammond begins what will doubtless be a most 
interesting series of papers on thé nerves, and in a paper on 
Our Great Diamonds a threadbare subject is discussed in 
a commonplace way. But the article which will attract 


most notice in the present number is entitled Zhe Church of 


the Future, and gives the author’s reasons for believing that 
the Methodist Church will in time absorb all the rest. Be- 
tween this and the Roman Catholic it lies, he thinks, “ be- 
cause they of all are the most aggressive and daring, . . 
the former the most perfect so far ; the latter the most vital,” 
and vitality is to carry the day over organization, ‘There 
is, however, a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand in 
the horizon, which may spread over the sky. It is the 
founding and increasing of theological colleges among the 
Methodists. The effect of this is—must be—to encourage 
theological preaching, to exaggerate the importance of doc- 
trines, and most likely to the injury of the Church which has 


I were a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I 
would, on my bended knees, ask Mr. Drew [¢imeo Dan., etc.] 
to take back the dangerous gift he has made, and I would 
urge my exhorters and preachers to preach on what John 
Wesley preached—the love of Gop and faith in it.” This 
extract will give a fair notion of the value of the article, 
which is written in a sincere and earnest spirit, without bit- 
terness or unfairness, and at times with a most impartial 
ignorance. All these various merits are compressed into 
the following short paragraph: “If I understand it aright, 
the Catholic Church claims @// children born in it as mem- 
bers, to be incorporated at the proper age and with suitable 
ceremonies. The Methodists, on the contrary, require in 
all cases ‘conversion,’ change of heart, personal percep- 
tions of religious life. Hence I have said that the Metho- 
dist is the most vital, the Catholic the most perfect. Every 
Methodist may be said to be such after deep spiritual convic- 
tion ; but I take it the Catholic fathers wiil not claim that 
Sor their Church.” The italics are ours, and surely denote a 
charming degree of simplicity. Without pretending to 
know very much about it, we venture to say that the Catho- 
lic father who wouldn’t make just that claim for his Church 
would stand slim chance of ever being a cardinal; while to 
argue that camp-meeting “conversions ” always imply deep 
spiritual conviction, or anything in a great number of cases 
but a certain mental exaltation superinduced by purely 
physical causes, is to show an amount of fatuity of which 
even Zhe Church Union might be proud. There is the usual 
quantity of bad poetry; the AZrsce//any is worse, and Drift- 
wood better, than usual; /Vedu/e about the same. Beside 
these, there are the following articles : Desidero Te, by Maria 
Louise Pool; Aunt Penelope’s Girlhood, by Anna L. John- 
son; Zhe National Prospects and Resources, by D. D. P., 
U. S. Navy; Thought, by H. H.; Beechdale, by Marion 
Harland, chapters VI. and VII., with an illustration by 
Winslow Homer; Countess Nell, by the author of Zhe 
Shadow on the Wall; For a Year, by Annie Thomas (print- 
ed from advance sheets) ; A/y Field, by Mary Ellen Atkin- 
son; Eastman Johnson, by Eugene Benson (with an illus- 
tration). 

THE most interesting article in what is on the whole an 
interesting number of Zzppincott’s Magazine is Mr. Epes 
Sargent’s thoughtful paper entitled Vo Afore Metaphysics. 
The tendency of the present day is to denounce the meta- 
physical method because it involves a labor which is repug- 
nant to our love of ease, or because the loftiness of its deduc- 
tions, the purity of the sphere whereto it leads, rebuke those 
grosser yearnings which find consolation and encouragement 
in acoarse and grovelling materialism. Modern philosophical 
systems are for the most part readily mastered, readily in- 
vented ; to deny everything that any one has ever before held 
and to take everything else for granted seems to be the very 
easy foundation for a variety of philosophies. Mr. Sargent, 
though he scarcely probes deep enough the wound which 
materialism has given to all lofty ideals of humanity, and 
though his deductions are not always philosophically sound, 
says yet many things which are pertinent and true and which 
lose nothing from being forcibly expressed. His remarks on 
positivism especially will bear perusal, and in view of Mr. 
Henry Edger’s recent labors will doubtless interest the 
American reader : 


“ Disdaining metaphysical subtleties like these, Comte proposes the 
worship of humanity. This he would symbolize in statuary by ‘a woman 
of thirty with a child in her arms,’ as representative of ‘ the aggregate of 
co-operative beings endowed with nervous systems of three centres.’ 

“* He gives the outline of what he callsa ‘systematic cultus,’ and, by 
way of introduction to the liturgy of this cultus, he offers for the religion 
of the future a ‘ Positivist Calendar, or General System-of Public Com- 
memoration.’ In this calendar every month is to be associated with the 
invocation of some man of * the first order,’ whether legislator, conqueror, 
or artist—Moses, Caesar, Shakespeare, etc. Every Saturday is to have 
for its patron a man of ‘the second order,’ such as Booddha, Augus- 
tine, Mozart. And finally, each day is to have a man of * the third order 
for its presiding divinity, and among these Comte mentions the names of 





story. The illustration accompanying it shows how admir- 





Anacreon and Rossini ! . 
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“* Tt is thus,’ says the late Emile Saisset, that ‘M. Comte proposes to 
j replace Gop. This grotesque Pantheon, where Dr. Gall figures as a di- 
| vinity of the second order, while Pascal and Voltaire are relegated to a 
| place with divinities of the third order, in company with Miss Edgeworth 
| and Mme. de Motteville—this laughable assortment of gods and goddess- 
| es, such 1s what the positive school offers us as what ought to displace 
| the faith of a Bossuet and a Newton !’ 

“* Notwithstanding its decidedly comic phase, this ‘ religion of humani- 
ty’ has been formally inaugurated, and churches for its promulgation have 
been organized in Paris, London, and New York. A French Comtean 
| preacher lately rebuked his hearers for intolerance toward their poor be- 

nighted brethren who still grope in the darkness of belief. He said, 
‘There are still many persons who find hope and comfort in a belief in a 
| spiritual world: Jet us not be unduly severe upon them. ‘Truly, in its 
| unconsciousness of humor, and as showing that even positivism cannot 
crush out human nature, the admonition is deliciously droll. 

“In London a Mr. Congreve presides over a Comtean church, where 
services are held every Sunday, and where many distinguished persons, 
including Lord Houghton, Mr. Lewes, and other literary gentlemen, fre- 
quently attend. To Mr. Henry Edger belongs, we believe, the distinction 
of officiating at the inauguration of the first Comtean church in the United 
States. On Sunday, April 5, 1868, there was a gathering at the great 
hall of the Conservatory of Music, on the Fifth Avenue in the city of New 
York, to hear this disciple expound the gospel according to Comte. He 
told his audience that, in endeavoring to state to them the fundamental dec- 
trines of the Comtean philosophy, he had no reservation whatever to make 
in limitation of his own acceptance of them.” 

. “* Mr. Mill is not often betrayed into enthusiasism ; and we rare- 
ly find in his writings any warmth of language when it is only of those sys- 
tems of worship in which Gop and the invisible world are recognized that 
he speaks ; but he becomes unusually animated when he refers,toa religion 
emptied of all belief in Deity, in absolute goodness, and in the immortality 
of the soul. Of the Comtean system he says : 

“** It has superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to the service 
of humanity, even without the aid of a belief in Providence, both the psy- 
chological power and the social efficacy of a religion; making it take hold 
of human life, and color all thoughts, feeling, and action, in a manner 
of which the greatest ascendency ever exercised by any religion may be 
but a type and a foretaste.’ 

“Is not Mr. Mill a trifle sanguine in this anticipation? Conceive ofa 
sane man bowing at a shrine where Voltaire and Rossini are the saints ! 
Think of summoning one’s devotional sentiments to join in a chant to 
the author of Candide! What a substitute for Helen Maria Williams’ s 
grand theistic hymn— 

“ While Thee I seek, protecting Power”-— 
would be an invocation to Dr. Gall, the phrenologist, or to Miss Edge 
worth, the amiable novelist ! 

‘“*In contrast to the commendary strain of Mr. Mill, take the following 
fromthe French of Edgar Quinet, author of Le Génie des Religions, 
and not inferior to Mr. Mill either in philosophic culture or in practical 
devotion to all measures that can advance the freedom and well-being o f 
mankind: 

*** They say to me, Well, then, worship Humanity. A curious fetich! 
I have seen it too close. What! kneel before that which is on its knees 
before any triumphant force! Crawl before that beast crawling on its 
myriad feet! That is not »y faith, What should I do with such a god? 
Take me back to the ibises and necklaced serpents of the Nile!’ 

** Perhaps there is as much extravagance in the scorn of M. Quinet asin 
the rapt admiration of Mr. Mill. But when those sacred words, religion, 
qworshif—associated as they are in the reverent mind with all that is most 
profound and earnest in feeling and in thought—are so wrenched from the 
meaning which use has given them as to be applied to the sentiment 
which one might entertain toward beings like ourselves, frail, fallible, and 
transitory, we believe that the impression of most men, not abnormal in 
their idiosyncrasies, will be one of aversion, and that they will sympathize 
with the language of Quinet rather than with that of Mill, and be ready to 
exclaim with the former, * What should / do with such a god?” 

** We can conceive that the man who has arrived at convictions inconsis- 
tent with a belief in Gop and spiritual realities may find, in efforts for the 
amelioration of human suffering, a partial substitute for his deprivation. 
There is a law of compensation, a correlation of forces, in the moral world 
as well as in the physical, and right acting must lead in the end to right 
feeling, if not to right thinking. But to compare the attitude of mind in- 
duced by the contemplation of man, individually or collectively, with that 
mental state to which we rise when the finite craves the possibility of the 
Infinite, the weak feels the necessity of the Oninipotent, and the fallible 
of the Omniscient—when we have, or, if you prefer, zmagine that we have, 
spiritual promptings, intimations, glimpses, suggesting better things than 
this life can offer, and which, 





| 


* Be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light ofall our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing’— 
to compare, in brief, the hypothetical ‘ worship of humanity’ with the re- 
sults of that overpowering instinct of adoration which the cultivated and 
awakened conscience experiences, and has in all ages experienced, in its 
highest moods, at the conception of Gop, is to confound the paltry with 
the sublime, the little theatrical interior, where clowns strut and jest under 
the blue and gilt ceiling, with the starry cope of the universe,” 
Mr. Sargent well concludes : 

‘So long as there exists in the human mind a consciousness which 
prompts the utterance of such expressions as ‘I will’ and ‘I ought’— 
so long as there are affections in our nature which suggest the hope of a 
reunion with the loved and lost—so long as there are mysteries ir life 
and in the soul which lead our thoughts to seek repose and light in the 
idea of Gop—so long is the period not yet arrived when there will be ‘no 
more metaphysics.’ ' 

“© A single aspiration of the soul,’ says Hemsterhuis, ‘ toward the bet- 
ter, the future, and the perfect, is a demonstration, more than geometri- 
cal, of divinity.’” 

We cannot, however, agree with the author in the asser- 
tion that, 

“Of the Christian Fathers, hardly one of any distinction, with the 
doubtful exception of Augustine, entertained the notion of the soul’s im- 
materiality. ‘They looked upon spirit not as something amorphous and 
incorporeal, but as having a common substratum with matter—and 
as being a space-filling entity.” 

Without claiming more than a very casual acquaintance 
with the philosophy of the Fathers, we are very confident 
that Mr. Sargent has here made a curious mistake. At any 
rate, we should like to see his proofs ; the passage he cites 
from Tertullian seems susceptible of another interpretation 
than the one he puts ; beside which, Tertullian is not the very 
best authority. And he is clearly wrong in crediting Des 
Cartes with “introducing into philosophy the notion of the 
essential heterogeneity of body and soul,” since. as early, at 
least, as St. Thomas Aquinas, the doctrine was universally 
taught as a part of the scholastic philosophy. With all its 
failings, perhaps the more because of them, the article is 
well worthy of perusal, and is one of a sort we should be 
glad to find oftener in our magazine literature. The ordi- 
nary features of Lifpincolt are well represented, and the ta- 
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ble of contents will show how varied are the attractions of 
the number : 


Dallas Galbraith, Part VIL, by Mrs. R. Harding Davis; Rebecca, 
by G L. Lanigan; Miss Fude's Revenge, by C. D. Gardette ; The Chs- 
nese in California, by Joseph S. Silver; A Literary Hospital; The Le- | 
gend of Ball’s Lake, by Rev. R. Wilson ; On Expression in Painting, 


by Hugh Davids; Toa Book-Worm, by Edgar Fawcett ; A Pilgrimage 


to the Grave of Humboldt, by Miss Burgin; Mapping of the Moon, by 
Dr. John Bell; Made Whole, by Maria L. Pool; Drowned, by Chal- 
mers Garvie ; Vo More Metaphysics, by Epes Sargent ; 
tyin Paris, by Olive Logan ; 
mas ; Old Letters, by Edward Renaud. 

Of these, Miss Olive Logan’s article would be more amus- 
ing were it not for the evident anxiety of the author to 
parade the “titled people” of her acquaintance, and Mr. 
Silver’s and Mr. Davids’s are marked by a certain narrow- 
mindedness and meagreness of thought which seem pecu- 
liarly Philadelphian. 
should know better than to give as a translation from Az- 
acreon the very weak paraphrase in which Mr. George Otis 
Holbrooke has struggled successfully to disguise most of the 
beauty of the original, but redeems it with a good story about 
Dr. Holmes, which is “given to us as the latest joke from 
Boston,” but which, it seems to us, we have heard before. 
It is worth repeating, however : 

“Dr. Holmes, of that city, having been called upon and considerab! 
bored by a gentleman who had devoted himself to lecturing in New 
England without much ability for doing so, enquired, ‘What are you 
about at this particular time?’ The answer was, ‘ Lecturing, as usual. 
I hold forth this evening at Roxbury.’ The Professor, clapping his 
hands together, exclaimed, ‘I am glad of it. I never liked those Rox- 
bury people.’” 

The Student and Intellectual Observer fully maintains the | 
standard of the earlier numbers, which we described when 
the magazine first came to our notice. The June number | 
opens with an account of the Baobab, a gigantic tree which 
flourishes in the regions of Africa recently traversed by Dr. 
Livingstone, in Senegal and along the Zambesi. The tree 


is only less remarkable than the Big Trees of California, the | 


height, indeed, not being excessive, but the trunk frequent. | 
ly attains the circumference of sixty to eighty feet, while the | 
branches, springing from the trunk not more than twelve or 


fifteen feet from the ground, are upward of fifty feet in| 


length ; so that the thickness of the trunk sometimes ex- 
ceeds the height, while careful calculation counts the age 
by thousands of years. Its bark furnishes the natives with 
cordage and clothing ; its leaves with thatch for their huts 
and powder for their toilette ; and its fruit with food and 
medicine ; and the husks of it with vessels for liquids, or, 
when burned, with ashes for soap. Altogether, the descrip- 
tion, with the brilliant colored print accompanying it, is very 
interesting, and another paper is promised descriptive of the 
kindred plant in Australia, the only other quarter of the 
world in which it is found. Rather surprised to find in so 
strictly scientific a periodical an article with the classical 
title of A New Theory of Achilles’ Shield, we turned to it 
with some curiosity, and found the explanation in the de- 
cidedly novel turn given to the matter. Mr. R. A. Proctor, 
starting with the anomalous position which has been re- 
marked in Homer’s description, in the //iad, of Achilles’ 
shield, and its remarkable length, extending to a hundred | 
and thirty lines, whereas five lines suffice for Zeus’ Aigis ; 
couples with these the circumsiance that the description of 
the shield of Hercules, in a poem attributed to Hesiod, is so 
out of Hesiod’s style and so in Homer’s [Mr. Proctor evi- 
dently believes in the one-Homer theory], and that, more- 
over, the two descriptions are in his estimation so identical 
in passages as to warrant the conclusion that both were the 
work of Homer, and that each was an abridgement, by him, 
of a longer and distinct poem on the same subject, the first 
of which abridgements as we have named them, but the last 
in order of composition, having been incorporated in the 
Jliad. His theory as to this, fortified by various details and 
arguments for which we must refer the curious to 7%e Stu- 
dent, is that the original poem was a description of the very 
ancient Egyptian temples, themselves copied from Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian ones, on the interior of whose domes was 
figured the zodiac ; and he then proceeds to justify it by in- 
terpreting the passage with reference to the constellations 
of the Eastern heavens in a manner interesting alike to the 
astronomer and classical scholar, and making for the theory 
of the Oriental origin of the Greek mythology. Another 
noticeable paper, on which we have not left room to dwell, 
is entitled Popular Delusions on Technical Education, and ar- 
gues, from a point of view not unnatural for a scientist to take, 
that scientific study must spring from a love of science for 
its own sake, and that the demand for “technical educa- 
tion ”—with all the scorn that “ ” can indicate—is likely to 
be chiefly productive of cant and quackery. We can see 


that such education, restricted as it must be to narrow limits, | 


and pursued with an immediately practical end, must be ex- 
tremely disgustful to a scientific mah who does love science 
for itself, and looks upon such vulgarization of it, for what 
he considers unworthy ends, as extremely reprehensible. We 
think, however, that it would be easy to show the improve- 
ment it must work in artisans and their manufactures, 
and the fact of its success to this extent in German techno- 
logical schools. The remaining articles, aside from the 
concluding departments of scientific intelligence, book no- 
tices, etc., are—/rregularities of Structure in Fishes, by Jona- 
than: Couch, F.L.S., C.M.Z.S.; the fifth part of Woman- 
kind: In all Ages of Western Europe—The Anglo-Saxon 
Women, by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., with a colored plate ; 
the fourth paper of a series On the New Theories in Chem- 
istry, by F. S. Barff, M.A. Cantab., F.C.S., assistant 
to Prof. Williamson, F.R.S., University College; As- 


English Socie- | 
Lady Houghton’s Mistake, by Annie Tho- | 


The editor of Zhe Monthly Gossip | 


| | 
| tronomical Notes for June, by W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. ; 
| The Melbourne Telescope ; and A New Rotifer without Cilia, 


| The American Naturalist very appropriately provides its 
| readers with a “ sea-side number ;” its contents, aside from 
the stated departments, being: Sea-cvecds, by John L. | 
Russell; 4 Stroll by the Sea-side, by Edward S. Morse ; 
Our Sea-anemones, by A. E. Verrill; Zhe Marine Aqua: | 
rium ; A few Sea-worms, by A. S. Packard, Jr. 5 and a re-| 
view, entitled Good Books for the Sea-side. Several of these , 
are illustrated in the admirable manner characteristic of | 
The Naturalist ; and the slight examination which is all | 
its late arrival has allowed us to give it, is sufficient to giv 
assurance that it is not only timely, but one of the most in- 
teresting numbers yet published of an always instructive | 
periodical. 
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TABLE-TALK. 
OETS and novelists through all time have impressed 
themselves and their own histories upon their works of 
fiction; they have invested their heroes with their ewn 
peculiar qualities, and, without absolutely attributing this 
tendency toward self-portraiture to personal vanity, we 
cannot fail to detect in it a desire on the part of authors 
to live again in the children of their own creation. The 
ambition of dramatists has shown itself in the attempt so 
often made by them to personate upon the stage the heroes 
of their own imagination; but it seems to be reserved for 
Monsieur Sage to be at once the hero of tragic adventure, 
the author ofa play in which the sad incidents of his life 
are embodied, and his own representative upon the mimic 
stage. The enterprise is hazardous, the idea quite original, 
affording conclusive evidence that the days of novelty 
have not departed, but Monsieur Sage is an artist of great 
ability and experience, and merits the success which talent 
and courage usually command. The name of the piece of 
which Monsieur Sage is the author, and which he has se- 
lected for his reappearance before a New York audience 
on the 27th of June, is Hé/éne om les Deux Adversaires: 
Drame historique en 3 actes; and the following extract 
affords us a clue to one of the most important incidents in 
the play: 
“En 1853, le 5 bre, un fut commis rue Bourbon, a la 


Nouvelle-Orléans, sur a personne de Mile. Héléne Foignet, surnom- 
mée La Belle Héiéne 





leads us to listen with eager interest to the recital of wild 


| adventures and tales of mystery and crime, requires, how- 
| by Professor Ed. Claparede. \ 


' 


ever, that these should be kept within the bounds of 
probability. We delight in being able to prove that what 


seems to be marvellous is likewise possible ; and, therefore, 


when events occur out of the range of man’s ordinary ex- 
| perience, the authenticity of which can be established by a 
| living witness, and when that witness is one who played a 
| prominent part in the profoundly sad dramwvof real life, who 
vividly recalls the emotions and sufferings occasioned 
by the incidents which actually took place, and who pur- 
poses to reproduce them to the world in all their fearful 


e reality, the interest and curiosity of the public to witness 


the remarkable performance becomés intense. Monsieur 
Sage will be assisted by many of the favorite artists whose 
performances afforded so much gratification to the audience 
of the Théatre Frangais during the past winter. 

Ir is instructive, if mournful, to observe how the appre- 
ciative discernment of some people only awakens to activity 
long after any good is to be done, by generous recognition, 
either for the meritorious object or to society at large. Thus, 
The New York Tribune of last Saturday says: 

“Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, for many years one of the editors of this 

paper, and previously editor of 7e Anti-Slavery Standard, has become 
connected with The Chicago Tribune. We congratulate our contempor- 
ary upon securing the services of such an accomplished writer and 
estimable gentleman. Mr. Gay will add dignity and polish to any paper 
which may be fortunate enough to command his pen.” 
We are quite confident that these encomiums are deserved, 
and, under the circumstances, only see reason to regret 
that Zhe Tribune itself is no longer “ fortunate enough to 
command” services of which it is so peculiarly in need. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. are about to issue Mr. Horace 
Greeley’s Recollections of a Busy Life, containing, as its an- 
nouncement states, “views of early New England settle- 
ment, the author’s own youthful life, education, appren- 
ticeship, adventures, professional and political reminis- 
cences, experience in Congress, newspaper life in New 
York, and much useful talk about farms and farming.” 


THE Rev. B. F. DE Costa, an accomplished scholar in 
all that concerns Scandinavia and its literature, has edited 
for Mr. Joel Munsell Zhe Pre-Columbian Discovery of 
America by the Northmen. The accounts of these early 
voyages have till now only been accessible through the me- 
dium of the Icelandic, Danish, or Latin. We are now to 
have in our own language all portions of the Icelandic 
sagas relating to America, beginning with the Lazdanama, 
and giving fragments from other sources concerning the 
numerous expeditions to Vinland and other western lands 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE has attracted so much attention 
in modern times, and the interest in geographical discovery 
has become so strong and general, that a brief sketch of the 
institutions to which we are indebted for our rapid advance 
in this department of knowledge will doubtless prove ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers. Geographical Societies 
are entirely a growth of the present century, and their exist- 
ence dates from the organization of the Geographical Soci- 
ety at Paris, in 1821, by the Dane, Malte-Brun. This insti- 
tution has already published 84 volumes of Bud//etins, which 
form an inexhaustible mine of information for the scholar, 
aud a collection of early travels, especially in the Orient, by 
Fdrisi, Marco Polo, etc., under the title of Xecuei/. It possesses 
a yearly revenue of about 20,000 francs, beside a government 
subsidy of 3,000 more. In 1865 this society numbered 333 
regular and corresponding members. The second in order of 
time, but the first in importance, is the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, founded in 1830 by John Barrow, secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and the patron of North Polar explo- 
ration. It has a yearly income of about £7,cc0, and a gov- 
ernment subsidy of £1,coo. It awards prizes for geo- 
graphical discoveries, equips prominent travellers (without 
regard to nationality) for different parts of the world, and 
publishes its Fournals (37 volumes) and its Proceedings (11 
volumes). The Geographical Society of Bombay is a branch 
of the London. It was established in 1831, and the learned 
are indebted to it for many valuable additions to our knowl- 
edge of the adjoining Asiatic and African countries. In 
point of pecuniary resources the Imperial Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg takes the precedence of those of 
Paris and London, for it is endowed witha capital of 58,coo 
silver roubles. It prints eight different publications, of 
which the Wyestnik (news), the Safiski (memorials), and 
the Jsddstija (bulletins) enjoy the greatest prominence 
abroad, the rest being exclusively devoted to Russian 
geography. Until recently the information contained in 
these publications was translated and reissued in German, 
under the title of Scientific Archives of Russia, by Erman, at 
Berlin ; when the enterprise failed from want of support 26 
volumes had already appeared. The other Geographical 
Societies are far inferior to these three leading ones in the 
extent of their resources and the number of their members. 
The society founded in 1828 at Berlin, by Henry Berghaus, 
has distinguished itself for its scientific achievements, and 
occupies the first rank among them. It possesses an income 
of 2,500 thalers, and its founder published from 1853 to 1865 
a geographical periodical (19 volumes) which has during 
the last two years been issued under the name of Zeitschrift 
der Berliner Geselischaft fur Erdkunde. Among the re- 
maining societies in Germany, at Frankfort, Darmstadt, 
Leipzig, and Dresden, only the latter, established in 1863, 
merits special mention. ‘The Imperial Geographical Soci- 











The love of romance inherent in the human mind, which 
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thalers. Though situated in the centre of a great empire, 
the Austrian Society appears hitherto to have done very 
little, and that little spasmodically. In the other European 
countries, only Switzerland, Holland, and Italy boast of 
Geographical Societies. The Swiss Society, at Geneva, 
has published some very able papers in French. The Hol- 
land Society, at Delft, devotes its attention altogether to 
Dutch India, upon which subject its investigations have 
been very thorough and valuable. Italy possessed in the 
seventeenth century something like a Geographical Society, 
the “ Academy of Argonauts,” founded by the celebrated 
geographer, Coronelli, in Venice, his native city, which 
seems to have existed down to the destruction of the re- 
public in 1797. The society established at Florence, in 
1825, under the name of “ Geographical Society of Italy,” 
counts 195 members. In addition to scientific objects, it 
aids explorers, publishes its transactions, and seeks to pro- 
mote the politico-economical interests of the country in re- 
lation to shipping and commerce. Among the American 
societies, the most successful is the ‘ Historico-Geo- 
graphical Institut” at Rio Janeiro, which, however, 
confines its labors, like the Mexican Society, to its 
own country. The “American Society for Geography 
and Statistics,” existing in Boston and New York 
since 1852, has rendered good service to science by its 
publications, first the Yournals and then the Proceedings. 
The “ Historico-Geographical Society” at Buenos Ayres is 
chiefly known for its cartographic services to the Argentine 
Republic. In Asia there is, beside the Bombay Society, 
the Bengal Society at Calcutta, which has again two 
branches at Hong-Kong and Shanghai. Australia has the 
Royal Society of Victoria, at Melbourne, and New Zealand 
its “ Philosophical Institute” at Canterbury. 


From Hongkong comes to us the first year’s issue of 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan, a monthly journal 
conducted by Mr. N. B, Dennys, as “a medium of inter- 
communication for professional and literary men, mission- 
aries, and residents in the East generally.” It seems to 
deal rather more largely with the Chinese manners and cus- 
toms, the social usages and religious ceremonials ; with 
questions of ethnology, natural history, and other scientific 
matters ; of commerce, manufactures, and laws, than with 
literary topics. The latter, however, are by no means neg- | 
lected. Over the signature of W. F. Mayers, for instance, ' 
there appears an interesting series of bibliographical papers, 
which continue throughout the year, and describe Chinese 
works of history, travel, tradition, romances, novels, etc. 
To Americans and Europeans in the antipodes the publi- 
cation must be invaluable as an aid in gaining insight into 
the new life amid which they find themselves ; and none of 
us at home can glance through its pages without getting 
much new light on points we have encountered before, and 
learning many things quite new to us. Throughout the 
English-speaking world it ought to gain a clientage among 


pleased to sec that the last issues of the year contain double 
the number of pages in the earlier impressions. 

Lisson—of all places in the world—has responded to 
New York, and the Portuguese Mrs. Cady Stanton—whose 
name more exactly is Madame Francisca D’Assis Martinz 
Wood, the surname being derived from an English hus- 
band—conducts a Portuguese paper, equivalent to Zhe Rev- 
olution, under the title of A Voz Feminina. It is promised 
that it shall be “ principalmente collaborado por Senhoras,” 
which does not of necessity exclude the co-operation of a 
George Francis Train or Parker Pillsbury, should Mr. 
Wood be disposed to fill the vé/e of either of those gentle- 
men,—and, for its further character, “esta empreza nao 
tem outro objecto senao a honra do nome feminino portu- 
guez; et a redaccao convid a as senhoras portuguezas a 
ajutal a co ma sua co-operagao intellectual e pecuniaria.” 
Evidently the time is at hand when the lords of creation 
must sound a parley. At home the gentle sex seem con- 
fident of bringing the Democratic party to a capitulation. 
In England they are resolutely pushing on their lines under 
the generalship of Mr. Mill, who has collected about him, 
by way of a staff, a bevy of the most brilliant names in 
Great Britain, and who is even urging upon Parliament the 
demand, to the great scandal of Punch, that married women 
shall “ sue and be sued ” the same as spinsters. At Madrid, 
only the other day, thousands of women armed with scis- 
sors drove the chief of the cigar factories out of window, 
put the minister of finance to flight, and finally besieged 
the palace and brought the Queen to terms. Now, only 
next door in a national sense, come the preliminary steps 
toward women’s emancipation in Portugal. Presently we 
expect to see the movement reach the harem of the Grand 
Turk,—and then—? 


THE improvement of the examinations of divinity was 
under discussion in the Scottish General Assembly just held | 
at Edinburgh, when a member of the assembly and ofa board 
of examiners gave some passages from his experience, 
which are reported in the English papers. At a late ex- 
amination, he said, there were fifty-five candidates, and in 
English twenty-seven passed and twenty-eight were reject- 
ed. If the assembly were to hear all the details of the 
examination, they would be astonished. One of the ques- 
tions—not a very profound one—was as to the meaning of 
the word “ hypothesis.” One of the candidates said that it 
meant a “machine for raising water’ (laughter). An- 
other candidate said that it meant “something that hap- 
pened toa man after his death” (laughter). One of the 
historical questions put was as follows: “Give some 
account of Galileo and Copernicus ;” to which one of the 








students replied that Galileo was a man that had committed | 
five murders—(laughter)—another that Galileo and Coper- 
nicus were two gentlemen who had fallen together in some | 


cus was ‘a compound of two metals” (laughter). 








the studious, and as an evidence of its appreciation we are 


| 
| 
For a compensating display of ignorance in quite an op- | 





battle—(laughter)—and a third student said that Coperni- | ' 


posite quarter we are indebted to Zhe London Review for 
this anecdote. A frofos of Mr. Spurgeon’s quoting Paul as 
styling himself “a Sadducee of the Sadducees,” and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s allusion to ‘ Benjamin’s coat of many 
colors,” it mentions the case of two gentlemen of the press, 
neither of whom had ever read his Bible. Said one, “ [ say, 
Jones, I saw such a queer work ata stall to-day—all about 
building a boat, and a man getting into it with birds and 
beasts, you know”’—adding, perhaps, a few more blundering 
hints of the deluge. ‘“ Why, you confounded fool!” said 
Jones, “didn’t you ever see Robinson Crusoe before ?” 


TueE Rev. PIERCE BUTLER, as we mentioned some 
months ago, purposed leading a party for the survey of 
Mount Sinai. Since then Mr. Butler died, and for a time 
the arrangements were suspended. Now, however, the 
Revs. H. G. Williams and F. Holland have volunteered 
their assistance, which has been accepted by Sir John Her- 
schel, Sir Roderick Murchison, and Sir Henry James, the 
trustees of the fund provided for the purpose. If.this can 
be sufficiently increased by subscriptions the English gov- 
ernment will allow a party of engineers to undertake the 
survey, leaving England next October. 


S1GNOR CESAR Cantu has added to the long list of his 
historical works one on the Vite parallele di Mirabeau e 
Washington. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





For convenience of reference, correspondents of this depariment are 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O tHe Epitor or THe Rounp Taser: 
(67.)—Permit an admirer of Mr. John Esten Cooke’s writings to 

. correct certain journals that, in reviewing Mr. Cooke’s Fairfax, object 
to the introduction of Gen. Washington, following in this the lead of 7he 
Baltimore Home Fournal, which ** wonders if there is any authority”’ for 
representing him as a lover at sixteen. ‘Their wonder may be set at rest 
by a reference to the first volume of Washington Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington. 

Further, L. H. B.(N. & Q., 55, p. 3650f The Round Table, No. 176) 
includes in a list of Fitz-James O’Brien’s papers one called Babie Ber- 
tie’s Christmas. Ashe intimates an intention to make a volume of the 
papers, he may thank me for the information that this sketch was written 
by Mr. Cooke. R. ¥. 

New York, June 16. 


(68.)—A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine (Juiy, 1868, p. 43, 2d col- 
umn) mentions a certain ‘* Dr. John” as being the hero of a novel. 
Can you or any of your correspondents give me the title and authorship 
of the work in question ? Jj. E. H. 





(55.)\—Prose tales by the late Fitz-James O’Brien not included in the 
list of L. H. B. (The Round Tab‘e, No. 176) may be found as follows: 

The Wondersmith. Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1859. 

Two ofa Trade. Good Stories, Part 111. 

From Hand to Mouth. Good Stories, Part 1V. 


J. EH. 





THE ROUND TABLE.—EIGHTH VOLUME, 


With No. 180, for Saturday, July 4, the Eighth Volume of THE ROUND TABLE will be begun. 
enlarged and otherwise greatly improved. 


advance, 








imperial Eugenie in her Boudoir, with doors 
of ivory inlaid with gold, has yet to learn how tame are all her floral 
essences, compared with Phalon’s Extract of the “* Night BLoominG 


Cereus.” When she inhales its fragrance all her Paris perfumes will be 
cast aside. 





Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 
contains orders which entitle the finders to genuine meerschaum pipes, 
carved after an original and appropriate design by Kaldenberg & Son, 
who warrant every pipe as being of the best material. The Yacht Club 
Tobacco is sold everywhere. Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 
Chambers Street, New York. 





I know a man who has a place 
Six years in Chatham Square ; 

He has a frank and honest face, 
His dealings always fair. 


He makes Pain Paint—great wagon loads— 
And sells it everywhere ; 

’ Tis drawn by steam, on iron roads— 
Pain Paint from Chatham Square. 


He cures all pain, but takes no fee— 
Invites sick people there ; 

If rich or poor, ’tis always free— 
That house in Chatham Square. 


And if I have a painful sty, 
se Wotcort’s Pain Paint there ; 
It cools the heat about my eye— 
Pain Paint from Chatham Square. 


Those saucy gnats or bees may sting, 
I sop Pain Paint right there ; ‘ 

It cures the bite—’tis just the thing— 
Pain Paint from Chatham Square. 


Paint leaves no stain, it never smarts, 
It cools all healthful, where 

Sharp pain affects the stoutest hearts, 
Pain Paint from Chatham Square. 


Wo cott’s Pain Paint is always sold 
In drug-stores everywhere ; 

His re is large and bold— 
R. L. WOLCOol » Chatham Square. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The spontaneous growth of TWE ROUND TABLE has been such that 
it will shortly enter upon its Eighth Volume with not only a larger subscrip- 
tion list than it has had at any previous period, but with a much larger 
one than has ever been enjoyed by an American Journal of its character ; 
one in which are represented all the States of the Union, as well as many 
readers in England and on the Continent, and even in Liberia, India, 
China, Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific. In New York City, 
especially, and in all the principal cities of the Union, the circulation of 
THE ROUND TABLE is large, and constantly increasing. 

The ablest papers both in this country and in England have pronounced 
THE ROUND TABLE to be the ablest journal of its class published 


in the United States. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR 7HE ROUND TABLE. 


One copy 1 year, . ° . . $6 00 
*. © -psgem@e. e e ° . : . . 10 co 
=~ © 6menthe, ..« e e ° 3 50 
“1 year, clergymen and teachers, 4.00 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies 1 year, ~ << «, a 
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THE GALAXY "040 MILES “ERIE RAILWAY. 








FOR FULY i he art THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
L » 
BETWEEN THE 
Now READY, UNION PACIFIC . RAILROAD : 
ae sd Sind , ’ ATLANTIC CITIES 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME (THE 6TH). Palas os Lt = ‘ 
©e t d d T 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. ER NNENS WEST FROM OMAHA ale aie cet 
It Is the most Elegantly Hlustrated, \Bril- "Ae ROSS THE CONTINENT, rr il katara . os 
> . ew and improved coaches run through without change between NE 
liant, Entertaining, and Attractive 3 ARE NOW FINISHED YORK and CINCINNATL DAYTON, GALION. MANSFIELD, 
Magazine : ° eS ee F SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. . ° AND THE tl a trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
Linton, the Greatest Living Engraver, has charge of WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 7.30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
the Illustrations 5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
ENTS OF THE JU LY NUMBER WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 
CONT : 


Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 





I. OSBORNE’S REVENGE. By Henry James, Jr. (With an} The means provided for construction have proved ample, and there is 
illustration by W. J. Hennessy:) 


act nihil laid oa cassis aiaiaiin tite From BuFFrato, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
: st vigorous prosecution % : ; : . : > as 
II. OUR GREAT DIAMONDS. By T. W. no lack of funds for the mo: 54 P Pp a By nomad Express ; 7.35 P.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 P.M., 
III. DESIDERO TE. By Maria Louise Pool. x Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M , Express Mail; 5.50 p.m, Night Express ; 
IV. AFEW WORDS ABOUT THE NERVES. 1. Tue Brain AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 9.50 p.M., Cincinnati Express. ; ; : ” 
AND SpinAL Corp. By W. A. Hammond, M.D. From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
y es ps dolby 8 
V. AUNT PENELOPE’S GIRLHOOD. By Anna L. Johnson. PER CENT IN GOLD press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express ; 11.55 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 
(With an illustration by Sol Eytinge.) SIX i. ’ Running through to New York without change. 
VI. THE NATIONAL PROSPECTS AND RESOURCES. By 


; The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
D. D. P., U.S. Navy. and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- | accompany all night trains. 
.D.P. V..s.2 3 


VII. THOUGHT. By H. H. 


Through ticket be d at the principal Offices of the Com- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, ee ea ae te me ene Paraben OF See ee 
VIII. BEECHDALE. Chapters VI. and VII. By Marion Harland. 


pany and of connecting lines. 





(With an illustration by Winslow Homer): and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
IX. COUNTESS NELL. By the author of The Shadow on the | Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 
Wall. . 
X. THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. By t.t. f. A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the} NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
XI. = By Annie Thomas. Printed from advance | Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
4 . . ined at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 
XII. MY FIELD. By Mary Ellen Atkinson. eee " THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA 
XIII. EASTMAN JOHNSON. By Eugene Benson. (With an il- | sent free on application. ak 4 
lustration from a picture by Eastman Johnson.) 
XIV. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY: JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. PANAMA RAILROAD. 
Mr. TurveyDRoP Discourses on A SociaAL Nuisance. By New Your, June 18, 1868. NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
James Franklin Fitts. eT ee ee SS ee oe ee ee ne ee T M 
Joun Bricut. By Celia Logan. The subscriber receives from Europe per every steamer a large assort- i i 
NEEDLE AND Pittow. By C. A. B. ment of Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
MARGARET Futter. By Anna L. Johnson. North River, foot of King Street, at noon. : 


OwnersHip. By G. B. Buzelle. RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, July 4, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steam- 








F . ; ship Nevada. 
XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet. in all languages and every department of literature, suitable for Gentle-} July 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
XVI, LITERATURE AND ART. men’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at very low prices for Oregonian. 2 a 
XVIL NEBULA. By the Editor h ‘These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are unsur- 
= » a ' cash. passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Price 35 cents. : Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with the | Passage and Freight will always beas low as by any other line. | 
The subscription price of Tue GALAxy is $4 a year; invariably in ad- Y i F For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
i 4 y lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to any address, | River, foot of King Street, New York. 
vance. Two copies will be sent for $7 ; three copies for $10; ten for $30, yi licati - “ 4 D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
and one to the getter-up of the club. gratis, on application to the subscriber. Wo. H. Wess, President. j 
SHELDON & COMPANY, A. L. LUYSTER Cuarvzs Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 
498 and soo Broadway, New York. (Late T. W. Reeve), Fe 
FOUNTAIN’S 
PROPOSALS FOR $800,000 IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 
a 138 Fulton Street, New York. IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 





NT RT H = ST YO. 2. " eS ATEN a 
NEW YORK oom TY “— tT HOUSE STOCK, NO ~ NOW READY. (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Sealed Proposals will be received at the Comptroller’s Office until 


Tuesday, June 23, 1368, at 2 o'clock p.m., when the same will be pub- — The Greatest and most Wonderful PARLoR AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
licly opened, for the whole or any part of the sum of eight hundred thou- 


« | affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 
sand dollars of ‘‘ The New York County Court House Stock, No. 2,’ au- DRAMATIC WORKS BY LAUCHTON OS 











° “ +4 ” 
thorized by chapter 854 of the Laws of 1868, and by an ordinance of the BORN. Shomng "~ ewes miiupataurhmaped ae 
Board of Supervisors, approved by the Mayor June 11, 1868. The said This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
—_ is to —_ gna — ~. Se eae, Se uP, ~ Vor. I., Comprisinc will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
urnishing oO © New ounty our use on hambers reet. 





will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable semi- | CALVARY and VIRGINIA (revised and corrected) and BIANCA while under the magnetic influence. 
annually on the first day of May and November in each year, and the 








: , CAPELLO. Directions FOR Usk ACCOMPANY EACH BoarpD. } 
principal will be redeemed at magne annual peng of one hun- f 
dred and sixty thousand dollars each, commencing on the first day of Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
November in the year eighteen hundred and ara. 420 pp., fine paper, $2 25. $ oeeiaa ieee & SHAW 
‘The proposals will state the amount of stock desired and the price per 
hundred dollars thereof, and the persons whose proposals are accepted MOORHEAD, BOND & CO., , 4 
will thereupon be required to deposit with the County Treasurer the sums 60 Duane Street, New York. 42 John Street, New York. 
awarded to them a Sy; sie dt _ -- 
On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the County Treasurer . 
for such deposits the parties will be entitled to receive certificates for CHILDREN’S FAVORITES. NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


equal amounts of the par value of the sums awarded to them, bearing 
interest from the dates of payments. 








Each proposal should be sealed, and endorsed “ Proposals for New Just PuBLIsHED. R A Vv E N & B A Cc ©) N 
York County Court House Stock, No. 2,” and enclosed in a second en- ° E 
as 2 addressed to thie Commptosler. CRANDPA’S ARITHMETIC. (EsTABLISHED 1829), 
m. Golmaek to reject any or all of the bids if the interests of aati ctiaeae: WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoaApway, NEW York, 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comprrovver. - MANUFACTURERS OF 
City oF NEw York, DgPARTMENT OF FINANCE, } BY JEAN MACE. i PIANO-FORTES, WITH THE 
CELTS SPIER, Ju 80, SOUS. The greatest living writer of this class of literature. 1 volume 12mo, i A IR PATENT COM- 
oS ; . a $1 BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
THE GREAT PRIZE. eae et- 
ay THIRD EDITION: PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 
ExrostT1on UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. . 


P I This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest | 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Extas Hows, Jr., 699 Broadway, 4 A : 4 ; 

New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest seme LILLIPUT LEVEE. advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 

THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION oF Honor AND Gol.p MepaAt given | The original American Edition. 12 illustrations, by J. B. Millais & Co the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 

to American mmr | Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the ‘ ’ pis ‘. 











" hrs . i 4, superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 

2 age ago a — journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d 1 vol. 12mo, 242 pp., $1. .| ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 

nes } Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. DOLBY AND FATHER. .- upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
® JR: Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. BY BUZ connection, and its vibratory quality increased. ’ 

, ’ h cil Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 

R U 7 T U R E S Cc U R E D 1 volume 12mo, paper, 35 cents ; cloth gilt, 75 cents. not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantec of 

s The Trade are requested to send their orders in early, .as the demand | the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 

; will be great for this really excellent satire. patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 

D R. J . A. Ss hed E R M A N ; nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 

Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his efonan, coe fad So ae: ek eepenien aoe RENENENENN, 


Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, GOOD NEWS) 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. Reavy ABouT JuNE 3>. BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him G Oo 2) D N E WwW Ss > 
. his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or Will aim to be wad catacds f Christian thought. It IMPORTERS AND J OBBERS OF STATIONERY 
uration as he es 3 > se wanes ~ od — ae a central and catholic exponent o ristian thought. 
encountered in seeking relief. r. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- | wij) 43 q . : i 
don Gandia, Stow Ocleana, for = peied of re ~h. thoes arg he ‘4 will fairly and candidly describe the chief movements taking place in the 


under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually | Ecclesiastical World. 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 





LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 
None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusse: 64 pp-, double columns. 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the Subang . BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
assertion, 24 promises a — mee — — a daily improve- wneeiptinn quite Se 90 pur enum. 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- i 
ventions of any other person in the United States 7 P.aS. WYNKOOP & SON, 42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Prices to suit al) classes, It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remed BooKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, _—_ 
ever offered the afflicted Photographic likenesses of omer sg tn ros | i ~~ 














after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 103 Fulton Street, New York. G *,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 
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